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EL-GIVA; 
THE GIPSY’S CURSE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Snapt Link,” “ Evelyn’s Plot,” “ Sybil’s 
Inheritance,” §c., §c. 


_»——. 
CHAPTER XVIII. 
To be imprisoned in the viewless winds, 
And blown with restless violence about 
The pendent world ; or to be worse than worst 
Of those that luwless and uncertain thoughts 
Imagine howling. It is too horrible, 

THE morning sun was struggling well nigh in vain 
to pour his bright beams into the dark recesses of a 
vaulted cave, whose light seemed to be derived rather 
from the artificial but soft and romantic radiance of 
artfully disposed torches than from the more natural, 
calm and cheering beams of Heaven's great luminary. 

It was indeed a singular and magic scene which 
those torches revealed to view. 

Rich piles of carpets formed soft cushions for 
those who desired to repose on their tempting fulness, 
while low, carved oak tables, brilliant mirrors, and 
velvet hangings concealed the rugged walls of the 
natural apartment, a rude but picturesque erection, in 
the fashioning of which man’s inadequate skill had 
fot been needed, 

There was but one tenant of the vast chamber at 
the moment when the sunbeams first penetrated its 
gloom. 

A pale figure lay on the low couch, which was 
formed by the Oriental-like cushions, with closed 
eyes and extended limbs, that indicated profound re- 
pose of the senses as well as extreme languor of the 
bodily frame. 

Perhaps the sunshine, faint as it was, roused the 
sufferer, for, with a slight start and a heavy sigh, he 
Opened his eyes and looked about him with a bewil- 
dered gazeat the novel scene around. Then he raised 
himself with some difficulty—rather, perhaps, from the 
Touaining stupor of his heavy sleep than actual in- 
ability to move—and sat up, half supported by the 





[THE HOLLOW TRUCE.] 
cushions that had been placed carefully behind his 


head. 

“ Where amI?” he murmured. “ Lena—Elgiva— 
have you indeed deserted me, or wasit a blessed dream 
that made me think you were watching over me? It 
seems as if I had been dead, in another world, and have 
now returned to this hideous, hopeless confinement,” 
he added, gazing impatiently round the cave, from 
which he eould perceive no outlet in the partial obscu- 
rity that veiled the outer recesses of its arched vaults. 

‘here was a sudden rustle near, which for a mo- 
ment actually brought a cold thrill to his weak frame, 
then a slow step was heard approaching from behind 
the couch that once again warmed his blood with a 
vague hope that it was the light tread of the being he 
loved best on earth, or, if that were too wild a fancy, 
that his fair and loving sister-cousin was at hand 
to watch his slamber and guard him like an angel 
from harm and hurt. 

But neither Elgiva’s spark!ing, dark beauty nor 
Lena’s more subdued and refined countenance met 
his gaze as the visitant drew nigh to his couch. In 
its stead the harsh though well-marked features of 
his uncle, Harold Farina, came like a dark cloud to 
shadow his vision, and Juan instinctively shrank as 
if the shade of the upas tree had chilled his blood. 

“ It is you, then, is it, who has worked this wrong ?” 
said the invalid, gathering strength, as it appeared, 
from the indignation the sight of his dreaded relative 
kindled ‘in his bosom, “I might have imagined as 
much, From my—I may say our infaucy upwards 
you have ever been the cold, harsh tyrant ef our 
lives. It is but natural that every evil should come 
from your hands, that you should dash away the cup 
of happiness from my lips; but I demand at any rate 
the freedom that is my right. At least I will not be 
a prisoner. I will claim that justice or die in the at- 
tempt.” 

Re started from his reclining position with a 
flushed face and blazing eyes that were perhaps more 
dangerous to himself than the object of his resent- 
ment, 

Harold put his powerful hand on his arm and re- 





placed him on his pillows with a half-contemptuous, 
half-peremptory air. 

“ Foolish lad, be quiet. Do you suppose you can 
resist a power that has ere now ruled kingdoms? 
Calm yourself. Youare safer in this dark, deep cave 
than you were in the splendid castle that formed for 
you but a luxurious trap for your unwary ignorance.” 

“Then it was your agency—you snatched me 
from the cnly place that contains my life’s happiness, 
my sole treasure,’’ said the young man, sulleuly, 

“It was I who snatched you from the very jaws of 
death, from the mouth of a grim monster who was but 
alluring you by a glittering bait,” said the gipsy, 
calmly, “ Poor boy! I could find itin my heart to 
pity you, and you know the contempt such pity entails 
in a brave man’s soul. Juan De Castro, if you have the 
spirit of your race, if one drop of their blood flowsiu 
your veins, cast off such unworthy, puling weakness. 
Be a man—not a child crying for the nurse who has 
coaxed his baby spirit.” 

“You are unjust, insulting,” returned Juan, bit- 
terly, “and if you mean me to display your savage 
selfishness, your cold unfeelingness of heart as my 
fitting heritage, I thank Heaven I am no kin of yours 
in spirit, whatever I may be in blood.” 

“ Perhaps about as much one as the other,” said 
Harold, significantly. “ And, harkye, boy, I have not 
come to spend my time and breath in idle reproaches. 
What I am here for is to test your fitness for the des- 
tiny that may—mark me—may await you, then act 
according to the result.” 

“ What destiny, save of a vagabond, a thief, and 
outcast can await one of your kindred?” said the 
youth, with assumed scorn, though the keen percep- 
tion of the gipsy could detect the latent curiosity 
which was but smothered in his breast. 

“That may depend on yourself, and whether you 
have preserved thie fire of the blood which should have 
warmed your soul if you are indeed a man worthy of 
your birth and your possible fate,” was the firm reply. 
“ Now listen. If youare willing to endure the vrdcal, to 
take the test which your ancestors have goue through 
before you, if you will prove yourself brave and daring, 
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then a brilliant destiny, high duties, and gratified 
hopes may be yours. Bat, mind you, you will have no 
child’s play, no woman's vacillation to encounter, You 
must take a solemn oath, such as would makeyour very 
blood curdle to risk perjuring yourself by breaking, 
which would have sucha penalty attached to it as 
the bravest and the most hardened would tremble to 
endure as the consequence of its forfeit, Have you 
courage for this as the first step to your new career ?” 

* T have courage for aught but guilt and treachery,” 
returned Juan, sternly, “But I weuld rather die 
than stain even the humble name I bear with dis- 
grace or my conscience with remorse.” 

* Weak, foolish lad. You would start at your own 
shadow,” sneered Harold. “ But be content; no such 
duty is required of you. You will but follow theex- 
ample of your forefathers and you will gain power 
such as kings can hardly wield, though you must 
prove yourself worthy of it by yielding up such obe- 
dience as only a brave spirit cau display, aud its re- 
ward,” he continued, ina lower and more subdued 
tone, “ your reward will be rank, wealth, and a lovely 
bride,” 

The young man started eagerly. 

“Fiend! do not tempt me too sorely, I will not 
be trifled with even by you who have kept such a 
stern hold of my childhoed and youth, Beware what 
you do, for it might risk your own life as well as 
mine if you dared to bring her name, her safety, her 
precious happiness into danger.” 

“Terrible words and sadly wasted,” said the man, 
scornfully. ** 1 tell you, boy, that the faircreature who 
shall be yours if you will trust to my guidance is as 
dear to me as to yourself, and I would sacrifice you 
a hundred times over for her sake, Now are you 
satisfied ?” 

“Yes, so far; only,” resumed the youth, hesita- 
tingly, ‘only 1 would know more than you choose 
to tell me ere 1 pledge my word. Man, who am I? 
who do you intend me to become? Why am I to be 
treated as a child unworthy of the knowledge which 
is every man’s right? Either I am fit to be trusted 
or I am unworthy of the destiny you pretend awaits 
me ” 

“ Which you must prove that youwdeserve by being 
able to control yourself ‘and your ewn impatience,” 
said Harold, quickly, “It is womanish to indulge 
such curiosity until the right time :eomes for its gra- 
tification. Itell:you, boy, I will pledge you ny very 
lite, if yeu choose, that lam not deceiving you, and 
that 1 will fulfilall my promises—ay,and with per- 
severance and honour if you trust tomeand my guid- 
auce. But there isa webof mysteryconnected with 
the past which must not be uuravelled so suddenly 
as you would wish, It must unfold itself slowly aud 
naturally till the moment for full revelation arrives.” 

“ When—when will that be? At least tell me how 
long I must wait for the knowledge,” exclaimed the 
young man, whose eyes had been fixed with keen 
and penetrating sliarpcess on the gipsy’s face as he 
spoke. “I cannot submit to be led on in darkness 
like a slave for | know not how longa time. If you 
will fix some limit to the suspense | might perhaps 
wait, but- —-” 

“Then ii sie'l be 80,” said Harold, “I will pro- 
mise that you shail know all that is safe;and neces- 
sary to tell so soon as you have taken the oath of 
which I spoke but now, If you will consent to that 
first step all else shall be rapid and easy of fulfil- 
ment.” 

‘*And it will:exsure me her—my own beautiful 
love?” said the young man, clasping his hands, 

“It shall give her to you as your bride ere you 
have been six months in possession of your new dig- 
nities,” replied Harold, with a secret smile that Juan 
in his enthusiasm did not perceive. “ Nay, what is 
more, the oath you will take binds you to such mar- 
riage within a certain time, on penalty of forfeiture of 
your new wealth.” 

The young man laughed. 

* There needs little penalty to bind me to what I 
would give years of life to accomplish,” he returned, 
“ Aud she, my beloved, thank Heaven, is willing as 
myself, even had I no such temptation to offer. Yes, 
if that is all the danger 1 am safe indeed for happi- 
ness.” 

Again the inexplicable smile crossed Harold’s lips, 
Perlape it was at the young man’s enthusiasm, which 
to his maturer spirit would have a touch of felly in 
it. In any case it passed away ere he speke again, 
aud his brow was stern and lowering when he ad- 
dressed the invalid, 

“It is well then, You consent, and there only re- 
mains to arrange all the preliminaries to the neces- 
sary ordeal.” 

“Why—what? Iam ready. Let it be at once, 
and without loss of time,” he interrupted, eagerly. 

Harold laughed outright. 

* No, no, not 80, foolish lad. You little know what 
you are taiking of, nor what you have to expect if 
you speak like that, You will need strength and 


mitted tothe bond, 





comrage ere you can undergo the ordeal before you, 
aud there will need others beside myself to complete 
the ceremonial. Listen, Juan. The oath I propose 
will make you’a participator with the noblest and 
most powerful of the Continent of Europe, and will 
need their concert and co-operation ere you are ad- 
But.so soon as you have reco- 
vered health and strength and I can trust your bodily 
and mental firmness there shall be no farther delay.” 

“But whereaml? Whither would you take me?” 
questioned the young man, sharply. 

“You are in safety, and you will not have many 
miles to travel ere you reach the appointed place,” 
was the reply. ‘ All you have to do is to calm your 
mind and to gain strength and courage for the ordeal 
which is to place you in such distinguished company. 
Now I will leave you to your repose, See, here are 
wine and refreshments and restoratives also when 
you feel faint and languid¥from your recent suffering.” 

“ But where is: Gena? Why has she deserted me?”’ 
asked the young man. 

Harold’s brow darkened, 


“ Lena is far away... It is not my pleasure that she: 
should any longer hamper your mauliness for her. 
foolish woman’s weakuess,” ‘he replied. ‘Hence 


forth she can be nothing to yon, suve aaa memory 


of the past, uninteresting and degtading, Butwphy, 
do you forget. Amice ?” “heradded, jealaisly ; “ surelyijas 
ahs beneath the white lids permitted. 


she does uot merit such neglect ?” 
“ Amicevneeds nothing s«ve the love and kindness. 


inaudible tone. * if I dared, I would not grieve you, my 
child, especially when you are suffering and weak.” 

He stooped down and kissed her brow and cheeks 
witha tendervess that she had not of late expe- 
rienced from him, and her heart softened and warmed 
at the affectionate caress and the saddened tone. 

“ Let it be so then, papa. Ouly I cannot promise 
that he will not be displeased at the result of the 
interview,” she said, more gently. “I have never 
deceived. him or you, and,. unless forced by some 
necessity that I cannot even imagine, I will never, 
so long as I have life, change in my resolve. When 
—where is he going, papa ?” she exclaimed, suddenly, 
after a brief pause. 

*'l'o-morrow, Elgiva, and I believe he is going to 
retarn to his own country for a short time. He had 
hoped and intended that you should accompany 
him ; but I have persuaded him to defer the wedding 
for a few months, when all will be ready for a splendid 
reception to the princess-bride, Now, my child, why 
will you beso. perverse in your opposition to so suit- 
‘able wud promising a match?” concluded the old 
with plaintive earnestness that mig!it well 
touched more flinty heart than the young 


ess po ssessad, , 
'™ Becaasell do not love him, my father, and be- 
}eeuse hesdoes nat. love me,” was tho girl’s reply, io 
as the rising tears that were deter- 







“"Bathen, {ehe-resimed, with clasped hands, and» 


she receives’at your hands,” was the evasive reply, | flushedchedkthat aerating brilliancy to her 
the 


“and in her brilliant beauty she can scareely find a 

thought for one who has nothing to give in return,” 
** Perhaps—well, we shall see,” returned Harold. 

“ But all is idleand as a blank till the testis taken, 


to rankand wealth.” 


| black 


eyes, under old man’s well nigh 

“gurebyvyou ate blinded ‘by that.bad, impe- 
)rieus, selfish man, If itewas true, deep love that 
made him seék my-haudjand if you had fixed your 


the ordeal passed, Now once more farewell, lacky heir | mind upon'the me safety were involved, 
my 


ing his hand with the semecloseand almost 


Olasping ‘ 
painful grasp that Marian Oliver had given to a 


young Lena on. their first interview, the gipsy with- 


drew as wysteriously and noiselessly as he had ap+jevictim. . 


red. 

Juan was alone in that strange solitude, and, in 
spite of his mavhood, @ chill ran through hisyveins at 
the helplessness of his position, and thedark, unknown 
future to which he was pledged in so'solémn and irre- 
vocable a. manner. : 

The Rubicon was passed! What@waited him on its 
opposite shore? ' 

Juan Farina would indeed have given himself up 
rather to death than the mysterious power te ‘which 
he had yielded, if lie could have foreseen the dark 
and miserable destiny to which he was condemning 
himself and’those he loved best. But, happily per- 
haps for him, the vista.was hidden in the inpenetrable 
fog that hangs over the very nearest eveuts of frail 
and fallible mortals’ lives, however nice or foreseeing 
may be their mental vision. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
Ill love no more those cruel eyes of bers, 
Which, pleased or ered, stall are anurderers. 
For if she dart—like lightuiny—through the air 
Her beams of wrath, she:kills me wit despair ; 
If she beholds me with a pleasing eye, 
I surfeit with excess of joy—and die. 

“Exgiva, the Prince Charles wishes. to bid you 
farewell ere Le leaves the castle fora brief time,” said 
the count, eutering the apartment where his daughter 
was sitting with a book on her lap »which she ap- 
peared to have forgotten to read. 

Her eyes were wanderiug round the room with a 
vague, abstracted look that scarcely conveyed to her 
brain an impression of the objects ou which they 
rested, 

She was indeed changed since|the day when she 
was gaily bounding through the woods and glades,; and 
laughingly discussing with Mabel Harcourt the half- 
disbelieved mystery of her cousiu’s disuppearauce 
and her own proud heritage. 

The dancing light in her dark eyes was calmed 
into a subdued brilliance, the rich bloom on her cheek 
was paled toa sadder and less glowing shade, and the 
very attitudes and movements that had once indicated 
the graeeful but joyous vivacity of every thought 
and feeling were now quiet aud measured as: if 
years instead of weeks bad matured ‘their youthful 
buoyancy. 

She inclined her head at her father’s announce- 
ment witha cold dignity that perhaps rather arose 
from grief than actual submission to her fate. 

“You will remain, papa. There can be nothing 
that the prince should have to say that you, or a 
whole world, need not hear were it necessary,” she 
said, proudly. 

“ My child, he desires a private interview, I have 
promised it,” suid the count, with a look and tone 
that softened as he gazed.on his daughter's changed 
expression. ‘‘ Remember, Elgiva, ie will not harass 
you aguin—if, indeed, it be a harass to receive your 
future husband, your father’s chosen son-in-law, 


Still, if I dared refuse,” he whispered, in an almost 


then I might‘striveto will and conquer my 
heart. Bot as it is I cannot—I will not risk so 
loveless—hated a fate. Trust in Heaven, my father, 
i trust in. daughter's love. You shall not be his 
"We will give up all—go far away—suffer 
; wvather than such Periury and misery. Now 
Lam ‘ready,” shewaid, “ bim.come, It will be 
sooner over, and ithen ‘be can go—free us from his 
hateful:presence. Itis like the shadow of the upas 
tree,” she sided, with.an impatieut shudder. 

Count Araheim silently withdrew. 

It was strange: how he actually cowered in eubmis- 
sion to higchild, as if guilthand the bondage of it 
changed their natural positions and he was bound to 
yield touher superior will. 

Elgivagave/one. hasty glance around, 

The whole apartment was*pervaded by an air of 

y—of woman’s trifles, of woman’s em- 
ployments, that amidst their rofiuement had a sort of 
softness and familiarity in their careless and grace- 
ful disorder. 

“ He shall not be admitted here as it is,’’ she ex- 
claimed, impatiently. ‘He )}shall feel that he is a 
stranger.” 

With her own fair hands, unused as they were to 
such employment, she swept away the graceful trifles, 
set, as it were, the whole entourage in order, and, 
arranging lrer refractory tresses in the-most.precise 
neatness, she placed herself in a high-backed, solitary 
chair, and awaited herunwelcome guest. 

She had not long to remain*in suspense, A few 
brief moments, and @ firm, measured step was heard 
approaching. ‘I'he door opeued,.and the prince en- 
tered, with a far different expression and air.than he 
usaally wore. 

The cold, cynical look had sgiven: way: to a darker 
and sterner contraction.of. the: rigid: features, and he 
approached Elgiva without one trace of. loverlike 
warmth or even courteous deference in his ‘mien or 
tone. 

“ Lady Elgiva,” he said, quietly seating himself on 
a chair that commanded a full view of ber features, 
“T have requested—nay; insisted on—a private inter- 
view with. you that we might fully understand each 
other, or, rather, that you might anderstaudme.. Aud 
I believe that you have safficient sense.aud compre- 
hension to understand that-I am imearnest.and shal) 
act on what I have come.to announce:to you,” 

Elgiva bowed hanghtily. 

“IT have no doabt that you will .carry ont your 
purposes, if they are in accordance ‘with your own 
views aud interests, price,” she said, with calm 
contempt more galling than any passion. ‘And 
it. it far more agreeable'to me that you should tell 
me the truth, instead of insulting me by profession’ 
ef falsehood and heartless treachery” 

“+ There we are perfectly iuaccord,fair Elgiva,” be 
replied. ‘You have certainly no claim. to either the 
love or the.consideratiou I was. once: prepared to show 
you. But still that does not alter my previous arrange- 
ments and intentions respecting you. I have made 
up my anind that you. shail be my wife—ay, and show 
me the obedience and the duty of one; and should yoo 
ever disgrace the namo. give you then the. punisb- 
ment will.be. as. awvift.and.as Leavy-as the crime. 
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Elgiva’s cheeks crimsoned angrily. 

« Prince, this passes patience, “Auother'such insult 
and you shall never be admitted’ into my: presence 
whatever may be the cost. How dare you connect 
one thought of such degradation with the name of 
Arnheim ?” 

“No, it would by no means. be the first time that a 
stain clung to the vaunted race,” he replied; carrlessly, 
« And you will allow that Dhave rea to suspect 
one who lavishes her care and tenderness. on a low- 
born vagrant. ‘It is perhaps well for you, lady, that 





lhe should te removed from putting anytemptation ‘in | 
your way, or your haughty veunt might have beén 
Mis 7 


isplaced, J 
Then T am right! ‘It was-by;your 


ency ‘that 
he was taken from hisrefuge. You have peige com- | - 


pleted, the crime you began,” exclaimed the girl,| 
vainly trying to restrain her emotions. 

“ Pardon me, you do me great injustice, lady,” rée-, 
turned the prince, calmly. ©“ Or. pet , a8 some 
might say, too great a compliment to my skill’ and 
courage. I am perfectly innocent of or rather.uncon- 
nected with the extraordinary event ‘to ‘which you 
allude; and if the nulatky young ‘fellow ‘has’ been, 
carried away ina coffin so much the’ better for himay, 
and youalso very probably. But, whatever may be my 
suspicions, I for one have no knowlédge whatever 
either of the deed itself, its mavner or time, of the 
place to which ‘he was conveyed,” 

“Can I believe you? ‘Are you really speaking the 
truth?” said Elgiva, doubtingly. 

“You can do as. you wish,” “he answered, coldly. 
“It is exactly as ] have informed you ;and now we 
will leave so profitless a subject. I have’ to'speak of 
my future plans and yours.’ No doubt, the ‘count has 
told you that I intend toleave this country for a few 
months. Tn the meantime you will have‘léisure to 
prepare for quitting your native land: anid ‘taking up 
your high position in your futare husband's home; and 
I, when { return, shall bring with me such undoubted 
proofs of the cireumstances to which I alinde that'you 
can have no hesitation ‘in acting upon them. ’ It 
would be a pity for any most-useless and degrading 
strife to arise, it would’ be like’the ‘struggle of a poor 
fish on the hook, only addiug torture to its captivity. 
‘Mark me, I spare you every expression of* needless 
iffection, anti ‘do not require any from'you. We shall 
not be the first couple who depend” rather -on gifts 
than outward affection ‘for happiness,” 

Elgiva paused for a few moments ‘ere she spoke 
apain, ’ 

“Prince,” she returned,“ Ihave listened patiently 
to you, now I Will answerimmy turn.’ ‘Not-one'word 
of what you have said will-have’ the slightest influ- 
ence with me. Ftrastin my own innocence: and in 
Heaven, which you openly'defy, ant! the courage it 
can give to endure all that I may risk by-my resis- 
tance to your imperious, éelfish ‘ernelty. shall 
use évery engine: in’ my -power on -behalf of those 
whom-you 80 srr threaten, while. Idefy and de- 
spise your schemes for myself. ° Now, as:yousaid but 
uow, we understand each other, and this interview 
had better close. ‘I have the -henour ‘to wish you ja 
— pleasant and prosperone journey and to bid you 

farewell.” 

Rising-from her: chair, she bent her head «with the 
proud grace of a queen dismissingsome inferior from 
her audience than a’ threatened -and - endangered 
maiden, 

“Stay,” he returned~as«she .waved her hand in 
a kind of proud: adien. Stay, Lady Elgiva, one 
moment. ‘I do‘notdeve: you, but Iean: endure and 
appreciate your spirit,even when so agreeably -di- 
rected against any onfortunate elf. D<weuld» not 
dave you rush uselessly aud blindly: into Ganyer that 
you cannot-even suspeet. ‘Know then that there is 
& power ranged ageiust you that-you smay-ascvainiy 
attempt to resist as.a child: eonld,a mightyengine 
whose springs he is‘foolish enaggh to touch. Jveven 
dare not act in-resistanee to’ it, albeit! J caw guide: it 
80 far es its’rules permit,  [f-you force:me.to put it 
in action against’ you Ishould be. powerless to arrest 
its awful machinery, even:were I so inclined. ; Now 
you comprehend the danger you ineuryaud.youv peril 
will be on your own-head. No prayers or tears 
could move either it or me-if it-be onee set in its. aw, 
ful motion, Forevery-suke be:warned. .. itis eurely 
no great. penalty to bea -prigeess. with wealth.and 
rauk and lands as an appanage. ‘Now, fair rebel, | 
return your farewell. -We shall meet: again on.dif- 
ferent terms ere many wonths are past.’ 

With as proud a reverence-as ber own he took her 
hand in his, and: difting it to his-lips »passed slowly 
from the room with w thoughtfalrather than.enraged 
or resentful air. 

Elyiva remained: in: shaddering fear, whieh, in 
Spite of her utmost effurts, chilled: her very. heart 
and stopped its pulsations for the moment. 

_ She guessed but too well the meaning of those: ter- 
rible threats, She knew that there were feariul en- 
ines at- work that would nop be resisted, because they 





weve'so terribly seoret in their:machinery. She knew 
that the land from which that dreaded man;came, was 
thevery hotbed of their, growth. 

As'she contemplated the terrible, vague gloom that 
hungover the future even her spirit ssuk,within her, 
and she realized the unequal combat. she was about to 
wage with unseen hands wielding their weapons in 
the dark with irresistible power, 

CHAPTER XX, 
‘Who hath not proved how feebly, words 
To fix one.spark of. beauty’s heavenly 
Who doth not feel, until his failing che. 
Faints into dimuess with its own delight, 
His changing cheek, his sinkiny 
(The might, the majestyof loveliness?,, ., 

Time had passed on, and the eve of the London 
season Once moré arrived: 

It was not yet that perfect realization of the gaicty 
and tumult for which Easterappeared to be the si, nal. 





|| But there was-even a.better.clance for as 


ful 
débiit of any novelty, whether in the, shape of public 
perfumes or lovely débutante, sjnce tliere was lyss to 
oe the attention aad share the admiration of the 
crowd, , 

In this case there seemed to_be just one wonderful 
and hitherto. unknown attraction to occupy the gay 
world, aud,to divert it from.the hitherto engrossing 
subject of the murmured marriage of the beautiful 
heiress of two great families ere theré had-been time 
or opportuuity’ for a fair and free’ ¢ontest ‘for the 
prize. : i 
“Have you heard ‘that there is-scarcely ‘any doubt 
of thé betrothal of that splendid girl who only just 
peeped out last spine ?” ‘asked ‘Sir Francis Brydges 
of the Marquis of Easton ag they met one dreary day 
in Lent at the refuge for such unfortunate victims 
—the club+house. © tore [1 

“ What—y ou-mean the daughter of! thea ald Count 
Arutieim, Ivsuppose?”-returued Mord) Basten,’ care- 
lessly, “ Well, L have no objection, ~She’was far too 
maguificent for me‘in’ her ‘pi yj though really 
she was a brilliant créature, nodoubt, ‘Bat tliere one 
cannot, go in against a prince with at least'a hundred 


drops of royal blood and a dozen qharteriugs té boot, 


I could see pretty plainly how matters’stood at her 
débutante ball iu the castle. 
suddenly ‘exclaimed, “-onlyileok there, and,then talk 
as you like about the.lovely Elgiva.’’ 

The young marquis pointed as he spoke to an open 


carriage which was passing at. thé.moment, and which | 


contained two ladies of widely: different, ages and 
appearance, 

One of them was of that ordinary:ty pe. which might 
almost be painted without actual comtact with the 
individual, ' ‘ f 

She was a middle-aged, well-bred :matron, who 
evidently comprehen ed her position asthe chaperone 
of the fair creatare at her side, aud felt.no little pride 
in such a distinction, 

Nor could it excite much surprise if.such was the 
case, for feow-would have. turned away from that beau- 
tiful face without a lingering Jook. 

Even the hbalf-glance obtained; as, the, carriage 
passed by was. sufficient to.discoverja’brilliaut pair 
of eyes, perfectly chiseled features, acomplexion like 
cream in its,soft purity, aud a form of singular.grace 
in its attitude and lightness of proportion. 

Lord: aston, scarcely waited for his companion’s 
reply ere.he seized his bat, and, rushing down the 
wide staircase, ,he cast himself into a lLausom cab 
that happened te be, passing, and, ordered the driver 
to keep the carriage, in, view, without. appearing too 
evidently bention; the pursuit, and he should beamply 
rewarded for his skill aud trouble. 

There was bowevér small, scope for either. 

Thaédadics stopped at a music shop iu Piccadilly, 
and Lord Easton, -baving alighted irom lis cab and 
fellowed them, had the satisfaction of hearing them 
secure tickets for the -opera, dvlich was to open 
for the first time on the-feillowing eveuing. It was 
a rare—very rare thing for: the youn z, eld, blasé 
marquis to honour the oprrahouse with is,preseuce 
till the arrival of the stars whe. wait till, Basten, had 
passed fortheir débét. . But no. seoner,had the, shop- 
aman re-entered the Louse, and thecarriage,was driven 
off; than he at-once lounged into the shop,and se- 
cured \a stall ticket forthe same night as the mys; 
terious beauty, and then, quietly retarniug.to the cab, 
sought his own apartments to.aualyze. his own plans 
and (purposes aud consider ithe. possibility of. his 
wiid fancies being founded ou: anything but she myth 
which had hauuted him-ever singe bis, wevting with 
that spinit-like beauty , at het mone Paatle. 

* * 


There was,,perhaps, 9.rather unusual attraction in 
that “opening” night, for anew , though not very 
ovlebrated: singer was to..make, her appearance for 
the first time. 

The attendance was, certaiuly above, the, average 
on such an.oceasion, both)as to beauty and fashion, 
in the gay, boxes that. lived the walla 


But, by Jove!” he| 


But every, eye was turned on ous box, and every 
glass pointed at one tenant of that conspicuous spot, 
aud whispers.and inquiries were heard on every side 
as to the identity of the beautiful being who, for the 
first time, shone out like a new star iu that brilliant 
firmament, 

“By Jove! whata girl, and. in such a picturesque 
costume! She knows how to’ dress herself, that’s 
certain. Not one woman in a thousand could stand 
that dress,” said Sjr Francis Brydges to a friend 
near him. “Did you ever see such daring colours 
and yet such complete simplicity? No one ean 
mistake that hers is real, genuine beauty; that’s cor- 
tain. 


as right. 

The mal [oedy stranger who had: attracted’ the 
attention of the cluks.on, the previqus day - was sit 
ting inthe careless pride of her natural attractions, 
apparently -uumindfal of the homage she won. 

Her rich Hair had but one diamond pin placed in the 
scarlet ribbon that was entwined with its network of 
braids. 

Her robe was of amber, crossed over her ‘ per- 
fect bust, and fastened by ‘the same rare and precious 
gems, while at her waist wags a zone of most pecu+ 
liar aud brilliant workmanship, 

Few would have become such byilliant’ colours and 
such complete and trying simplicity of dress, bat the 
effect was strikingly bewitching, and fairly owt in-the 
shade'the more stereotyped and‘ modisli toilets of 


| the belles who surrounded this remarkable débutante. 


“Doyou see? Kastonknowsher. He has just en- 
tered the box, and—Jook! what a smile she hes 
given him!" continued the young man who had just 
spoken. “Aun:l, by Jove, she receives’ him as/if she 
were perfectly unconscious that be.is oue of the crack 
matches ofthe day—as cool and proud as’ if she 
had passed through at least half a dozen seasuns, 
though this must be her-first. She is certainly not 
eighteen.” 

Perhaps the astonishment would) have been greater 
had it been kaow ipient.of the homage 
of thia envied, mark for mothers and daughters 
had passed her earlier years inthe rustic solitude of 
‘forest life, that her usual attire had been that of a 
‘Zingara girl, and her companions the rude, if roman- 
tic, dwellers in tentsand woods. 

Nor cou!d Lord Easton have believed that the com- 
posed, even haughty beanty who deigned to vouch- 
safe a courteous reception with bright smiles and 
‘flashing eyes was but lately’-broken-hearted and 
resentful at the desertion of a friendless and obscare 
gipsy youth. : 

“T told you we should meet again, Madile.’ De 
Castro,” he began, undercover ofa noisy drum. 
*“ Tt’ was impossible that you could ‘disappear like an 
eclipsed star from the heaveus, yet, [ confess, this is 
even more happy fortune than I had hoped. Where 
have you hidden yourself since your retreat from that 
* well-veémembered ball ?” 

She smiled slightly, but notso as to disguise-e 
row of most exquisite pearly teeth as she ‘replied : 

“Qh, in more*than one locality, my lord. My-last 
was in Lyndon. L[ have been here for six weeks and 
more,” 

“ In the dreary Lent time ?” he asked, in surprise. 
“T could hardly have believed’ any one would have 
been guilty of such cruelty as to condemn you.te a 
penarce little short of a convent,” 

“ Suppose | like a convent,” she said. with a touch 
of haughtiness, “is it so unusual ata: te?” 

“Yes ;-in our countty—perhaps not 1..yours,” he 
said, hesitatingly. “Are you a Catholic, Madlle. 
De Castro ?” 

‘The girl looked fairly perplexed now: 

Her large eyes turned with a kind of mate-appeal 
to her chaperone,.and she recovered ‘herself sef- 
ficiently to turn the inquiry'on another subject. 

* You spoke of my country, my lord. I have none. 
I have been a wanderer in so many lands that I 
claim none for my own,”’she said, with an arch sinile, 
“* But, at least, it has this advantage that I cau speak 
more tougues than the harsh “English which is: so 
foreign toall harmony.” 

“ Surely the couutry in which you were born mast 
be your native land, the language you first lisped 
your. proper tongue,” replied the young man, with an 
earnestness that'had surely some deeper mutive than 
mere curiosity for its motive. 

But ‘Amico De Castro made no reply, and the 
marquis hastily repaired the offeuce be bad uninten- 
tionally given. 

“There can be little question of-your origin, at any 
rate,” he,resumed, in a lower toue; “ you can surel 
scarcely be : 

“ Born of mortal strain,” 
to judge from your angelic perfections. Do you know, 
Mdille, De Castro, you have never ceased to havat 
my dreams and live in my waking thoughts since 
that night when I first met. you at Chetwode ?” 





“Even though the heiress was the queen of the 
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ball,” said the girl, with a covert triumph in her tone 
and look, 

“The Lady Elgiva is but an ordinary though 
very beautiful girl,” returned Lord Easton. “She is 
not one to haunt the memory and catch the fancy 
and imagination like yourself, fair Amice.” 

Had the gipsy girl been more trained in the 
world’s ways and the conventional manner of 
fashionable life she might have shrunk from and 
resented even the freedom of these flatteries. But 
the pride that still smarted under the preference of 
Elgiva of Arnheim by her own forest cousin to her- 
solf was soothed by the whispered and honeyed tones 
that resounded in her ears from one whom she knew 
to be nobly born aud wealthy as Juan was poor and 
obscure. 

“ Ab, my lord,” she replied, “ you are but laugh- 
ing at the simplicity of a lowly maiden by venturing 
to place me even on a level with the daughter of a 
noble race. How do you know that I am not a mere 
rustic in birth as well as in my untutored ways?” 

“If it were so it would shame the heralds,” re- 
plied the marquis. ‘ There is rather the trace of 
royal blood than ignoble birth in all that surrounds 
you. Were I told otherwise I would declare that 
some fairy had been spiteful at your birth and made 
you a changeling.” 

Thechaperone, who had been most conveniently 
deaf to all but music during this dialogue, now sud- 
denly woke up to the fact of the opera’s close, 

“Amice, my dear, we must go. Perhaps Lord 
Easton will see for your carriage.” 

“ Yer, if I may be rewarded by the permission to 
inquire for your health on the morrow,” he said, 
eagerly. “Surely you will not again tantalize me 
with a disappearance from this lower world, fair 
spirit,” 

Au arch smile from the younger and more formal 
reply from the elder lady gave assent to the request. 


(To be continued.) 














Mrs. AtsAGER.—The Emperor of Germany has con- 
ferred the Order of the Iron Cross on Mrs, Alsager, 
a lady well known through her connection with the 
hospitals of Saarbrucken during the Franco-Prussian 
war. Her unwearied exertions on behalf of thesick 
and wounded had already been recognized by a num- 
ber of medical officers stationed in that town, who, 
on the conclusion of peace, presented her with a 
handsome bracelet. 

PURIFICATION OF THE ATMOSPHERE.—Mr. W. T. 
Cooper has proposed “effectually to purify the at- 
mosphere.” He says: Having during the last five 
years made experiments which had been corroborated 
by several of the most eminent chemists of the day, 
and having also had the help of engineers in making 
proper calculations, he asserted with confidence that 
at a cost of 200,000/. per annum, or 1s, per head, the 
atmosphere of London could be kept free from the 
noxious exhalations arising from the drains. 

Tue Late Kine or SwWepDEN.—The late King of 
Sweden and Norway, who died on the 18th ult. on 
his way from Aix-la-Chapelle to his capital, deserves 
mention as one of the few monarchs of the day who 
have ranked among authors, His essays on military 
Subjects were by no means despicable productions, 
and he was a frequent contributor to the Swedish 
newspapers. ‘I'he bitter tone of some of his articles 
gave cousiderable offence tu the Germans. He was 
born May 3rd, 1826, and began to reign on the 
8th July, 1859, His successor, Prince Oscar, is well 
known as a man of talent. 

Tue New KING or SWEDEN AND Norway.—The 
next brother of the late King Carl—namely, Oscar, 
Duke of Ostergitland—who has just been proclaimed 
King of Swedenand Norway, under the title of Oscar 
IL, has hitherto Leld the rauk of lieutenant-geueral 
in the army, and also that of vice-admiral in the 
Swedish and Norwegian fleets, He is three years 
younger than his late brother, having been born on 
the 21st of January, 1829. He married, in June, 
1857, the Princess Sophia of Nassau, daughter of the 
late Duke Wilhelm of Nassau, who was born in July, 
1836. From this union there are four sons, namely: 
Gustaf, Duke of Wermland, born in June, 1858, now 
heir-apparent to the throne ; Oscar, Duke of Gitland, 
born iu November, 1859 ; Carl, Duke of Westergit- 
land, bosn in February, 1861; and Eugene, Duke of 


Nerike, ‘vorn in August, 1865. The late sovereign 
had a civil list of about 78,7002 as King of Sweden, 
and about 32,0/0/. more as King of Norway ; besides 
which the royal family enjoy an annuity of 300,000 
riksder, or 16,6661., voted to King Carl XLV. and his 


successors on the throne of Sweden, 
FLorixs AND Hatr-Crowns.— A “ Country 


Banker” has done a public servive in directing at- 
tention to the fact thatin calling in half-crowns and 
substituting florins Mr. Lowe is not studying the 


convenience of Her Majesty's subjects. . ‘he reason 
is that “ while the half-crown performs the function 





of both the shilling and the sixpence the florin per- 
forms that of the shilling only.” The writer quotes his 
own case :—“I require for the wants of my branch 
a comparatively large sum of silver per annuum. In 
one instance lately, when the stock was entirely ex- 
hausted, a remittance of 5001. reached me, which con- 
sisted of 8001. in florins and 200/. in shillings, so that 
I had not a coin which could do the duty of a sixpence, 
whereas, had the 3001, been in half-crowns,I would 
have had eight sixpences to each pound—each very 
conveniently attached to a florin. If the florin dis- 
places the half-crown, a great many more sizpences 
must be coined, which will often gather together 
in large and very inconvenient numbers, while the 
converse, equally inconvenient, will also probably oc- 
cur.” 





IN THE CLOVER FIELDS, 


Tue scent of hay is rife in the air, 
And is blown the green lane over, 

And the breezy bees boom everywhere 
Among the red-topped clever. 

I hear the woodpecker pocntng a tree, 
And a lapwing’s cry from the meadows, 

And a linnet’s note a merry and free 
From the depths of the hemlock shadows, 


But a gloom is over the fair scene thrown, 
Its beauty and music are banished, 

For now I roam the green lane alone, 
And sigh for a form that has vanished— 

For her who was once my comrade sweet, 
A phantom of summers olden, 

When we wandered afar with idle feet, 
And to none but ourselves were beholden. 


All nature seemed but the soft reflex 
Of our love as we loitered together— 
A love which no storm could trouble or 
vex— 
Always fair, sunshiny weather, 
The hum of bees, the voices of birds, 
The sound of the rivulet falling, 
Were the tones of our hearts in unsyllabled 





words, 
Each to the other calling. 
There is the seat where she loved to rest, 
Where I took her white hands and pressed 


them ; 
The turf is still with wild flowers dressed, 
Though darkened the eyes that blessed 


them. 
Our little boat still ewings in the stream, 
But the sport of the ripples only ; 
Yonder winds our woodland path like a 


dream, 
But silent and sad and loncly. 


And there is the pool where many a day 
Fer the pure pond lilies I waded ; 

Its waters have nearly dried away, 
The lilies all have faded. 

And this is the lane that passes below 
To the little church in the hollow ; 

No matter how lonely it seemeth now, 
Its course I even must follow. 


For it skirts the church-yard, gray with 


age, 
Where long she has softly slumbered, 
And I make it my frequent pilgrimage, 
When my heart is sore encumbered. 
The peace of the spot is a holy peace, 
And here I may one day merit, 
From trouble and sorrow and grief sur- 


cease, 
For body and heart and spirit. 
N. D. U. 








SCIENCE. 


Macuine For Dryinec Porcebain CLay.—A 
machine has recently been iuveuted by Signor Leo- 
poldo Henrion, a mechanical engineer of Sampier- 
dacena, near Genoa, for drying porcelain clay or 
potter’s earth, This operation, which is a most tedi- 
ous one in our damp climate (England), can be ef- 
fected in a few hours by this machine at a relatively 
small cost. ‘The importance of this invention can 
readily be imagiued, as by the present system eight 
months are required to dry the clay to the required 
cousistency and fit it for the market, 

Prize CaBs.—The Council of the Society of Arts 
have issued a paper announcing their intention to 
give a prize of 601. for the best improved cab of any 
description ; two prizes for the next two best, aud 
two prizes of 101, each for the next two best. ‘The 
competing cabs must be exhibited at the Interna- 
tional Exhibition to be held in South Keusington in 
1873, and on their delivery at the Exhibition buifi- 
ing they must be certified to the satisfaction of the 
judge as having been iu regular use in tho streets of 








London or other city or town of the United Kingdom 
for three months previously. 

EXPERIMENTS WITH CoaL.—A German has made 
experiments to ascertain the amount of loss that 
coal undergoes when exposed to the weather. It 
will perhaps surprise many readers to hear that tho 
loss is considerable. Anthracite and cannel-coal, as 
might be anticipated from their compactness, suffer 
least ; but ordinary bituminous coal loses nearly one- 
third in weight and nearly one-half in gas-making 
quality. From this it will be understood that coal 
should be kept dry and under cover; and that to ex- 
pose it to rain or damp is to lessen its quantity and 
weaken its quality. Here too we have an explana- 
tion of the inferiority of the great heaps of small- 
oul which encumber the ground in the mining dis- 

cts. 

’ Growrs Or Corats,—An interesting fact has re- 
cently been observed respecting the growth of corals, 
Somewhat less than two years ago Captain McGregor, 
of the steamer “ Kilauea,” moored a buoy in Keala- 
kekua Bay. . A few days he was ordered to hoist 
the anchor and exgmive the condition of the chain 
The latter, which is a heavy two-inch cable, was found 
covered with corals and oyster shells, some of which 
are as large as a man’s hand, ‘The larger corals 
measure 4} in, in length, which represents their 
growth during the period of two years that the an- 
chor and cable had been submerged. The specimen 
which: we have seen shows the nature of its forma- 
tion by the little coral insects more distinctly than 
any we have before examined. When taken out of 
the water it had small crabs on it. A query arises 
whether these crabs live on the coral insects or 
whether they simply seek the branches of the coral for 
protection, The popular supposition is that corals 
are of extremely slow growth, Here we have a for- 
mation equal to over 17 ft. in a century, 

Tug Sun’s PARALLAX.—At the instance of the 
Minister of Public Instruction, the French Assembly 
voted a credit of 4,0001, in the budget of the present 
year for the,construction of the necessary instru- 
meuts for the determination of tho parallax. It is 
now reperted that a farther sum of 38,0001. is to be 
voted for the coming year. The next transit at 
Venus, as is well known, takes place in 1874; it will 
occur again in 1882, and then not again till the year 
2002, Nine stations have been selected for observa- 
tion; at four of these, namely, Pekin, Yokohama, 
the islands of St. Paul and Bourbon, both the entry 
and exit of the planet will be observable; at the other 
stations, which are Noumea, Tabiti, the Marquesan 
Islands, Suez, and Mascate, only one or the other of the 
two incidents will be visivle. The set of apparatus 
to be used at each station includes parallactic tele- 
scopes, sidereal clock, marine chronometer, meridian 
circle, barometers, thermometers, electric piles, etc. 
The French savans are in communication with those 
of England, Russia, America, and Germany, in order 
that each may select different stations, and thus 
avail themselves of all the useful points of the earth's 
surface for these important observations. All the ap- 
paratus prepared iu France for the transit of 1874 
will be afterwards distributed amongst the observa- 
tories of Marseilles, Toulouse, and Puy de Déme, 
there to be carefully preserved for the next occur- 
rence of the phenomenon. 

A New Mops or Street WaTERING.—An excel- 
lent application of Mr, Isaac Brown’s invention to 
street watering may be seeu in operation at Stortford, 
Some of the principal streets for the length of 1,000 
yards are watered by fiue jets from lead piping laid 
down in the fout pavement just on the inner side of 
the kerb-stones, the little gutter in which the pipe 
is inserted being filled up. with asphalte, excepting, 
of course, where the spirting holes are exposed, these 
places having small iron caps or shields to prevent 
injury of the pipe while giving free egress to the up- 
shvoting jets. It appears that by directing the jets 
in arches no higher than horses’ legs, or by water- 
ing half the width of the roadway at once, there 
need be no hindrance to traffic or discomfort to pas- 
sengers in open vehicies, The ecouomy is great, 
for it would cost only 1,0001. to lay dowu the appara- 
tus along the five miles of street and road in Bishop's 
Stortford, aud one man could then water the whole 
place in halfan hour. As it is, the Local Board has 
now to spend 2501. a year in the slower process of 
water-carting. Anexperiment with this method was 
made some time ago in Hyde Park; but, we believe, 
without the modification just alluded to. Another 
trial is now in process at the Pavilion, Brighton, 
and the Esplanades at Brighton New Town are to 
be watered on this permaneut system, Why have 
not trial pipes been laid down alongside the asphalte 
stréets in the metropolis? ‘The objections as to 
alarming horses or obstructing traffic have been over- 
come; aud, as proved by experience in Paris, water 
is'the only thing wanted to render impossible that 
greasy condition uf the adamantine surface which 
aloue is to blame for tripping up so many hosaes 
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CHAPTER I. 
Something the heart. must have to cherish, 
Must love and joy and sorrow learn ; 
Something with passion clasp or perish, 
And in itself to ashes burn. Longfellow. 

Tue broad Bavarian sunshine fell warmly upon a 
woman wandering slowly amid tiny beds of blos- 
soming plants. 

Now she stooped close to some fragrant heart in 
the midst of a dainty crown of petals, and handled 
it with tender and loving fingers, as though almost 
she believed an answering soul lingered there, and 
anon she carefully removed an insect, or dead leaf, 
or atom of earth from the branches cf the shrubs 
about her. ‘ 

But oftenest she stopped abruptly, and, folding 
her arms, lifted up her pale, sad face to the smiling 
sky, asking mutely, it would seem, for some mira- 
culous visitation. 

The garden was peculiar, as its mistress was 
striking in appearance. It wasnot anordinary flower- 
bed, lotted off from a verdant lawn, or sloping bank, 
or broad field, but a garden up in mid-air, on the 
top of a high and solitary building, to whose flat 
roof soil had been transported and plants set out. 
A strong iron railing, higher than the tallest per. 
son’s head, walled about this novel garden, over 
whose wicker-work vines were trailing in rich, luxu- 
rious masses. 

A tiny fountain played in the centre bed, and 
near by a little arbour, thickly screened by climbing 
roses, held its inviting rustic seat. 

_At the eastern side was a door, swinging open 
like a trap, which revealed a flight of stairs, leading 
into the building below. 

The landscape without had few attractions. 

The building was set in a hollow, and all around 
were dense woods, rising gradually with the land, 
and shutting off with their dark, sombre foliage all 
hints of any life beyond. 

Not another roof, no sign of human vicinity was 
observable, 

The lady—that she was not of low or plebeian 
blood was betrayed by every look and gesture— 
gave a single glance off to the surrounding dreary 
country. When her attention left the flowers it 
was turned upward to the broad blue, as if seeking 
to pieroe through the ether to the unknown sphere 
above. 

Therefore when, through a narrow road, cleared in 
& zig-zag line through the forest, there came canter- 





[A ROYAL VILLAIN. ] 


ing a party of three horsemen, she was not aware of 
their approach until the noise of hoof-falls was near 
enough to reach her ears, and then the high vine- 
twined fencing hid them from her view. She turned 
her head and listened, until thore came a confused 
murmur of voices and the clang of some heavy gate 
shutting after them as the horsemen rode into the 
courtyard. 

Then a singular look, blending unutterable an- 
guish and fierce determination, swept across her 
eyes—those large brilliant orbs, of such rare and 
matchless blue that they would have made beautiful 
a face even of unlovely features. But hers were 
symmetrical and delicate, and though it was evident 
that she was long past the bloom of youth, and had 
been scathed by some heavy sorrow, she was still a 
beautiful and rarely graceful woman. 

After some little time she heard a slow and heavy 
step upon the stairs. At the sound of the first foot- 
fall the lady bent down and began plucking the 
half-opened roses on the bush near her. 

‘‘ My lady,” called in German a stolid voice, “my 
lady, his royal highness is here. He summons you to 
an audience below.” 

The stately head rose more besa. 

“ Why waste your breath idly, good Seippel? You 
know I will never answer such summons.” 

A shock of sandy hair had by this tims appeared 
through the trap-door, and as it raised itself farther 
the dull, perplexed peasant face of Seippel came to 
view. 

‘“* But, my lady, his royal highness bade me-——” 

“You have done your duty. You have delivered 
the message. Go then and say to the man below 
that I bade you reply for me that I wonld not stir 
ae from my place at command or entreaty of 


Poor Seippel stood a moment fidgeting, twisting 
his fingers together nervelessly, and then, as she 
turned away and resumed her employment, he made 
good his retreat. 

She dropped her hand from the flowers the mo- 
ment she was sure of his departure, and pressed it 
hard and fiercely against her heart, and stood thus, 
never stirring so much as to lift the long, golden- 
fringed eyelash, until the creaking stairs betrayed 
another and still heavier tread. Then she bent 
down again, and seemed absorbed in the roses. 

The new comer’s face was flushed, his eye angry, 
when he a upon the scene. He wasa man, 
richly clad, with a glittering order on his breast, 
which was revealed, by the open travelling cape 
thrown half aside in the hasty entrance, but his 
countenance was sensual, brutal, and vindictive. 
He spoke in a coarse, gutteral voice, 

**So you will preserve your wilfulness, my lady ? 





One would think the long years might have taught 
you the folly of such behaviour. By Heaven! such 
an insolent message should have received prompt 
poviahoes upon the spot. I have a mind yet to 

gin with you as I would with a rebellouus slave, 
and try what the lash can do.” 

She never cast so much as a look towards him, 
but went on gathering roses, taking apparent pains 
to select the freshest and finest and to place them 
in becoming position in the bouquet. How won- 
drously graceful she looked, how fair and charming, 
for all the silver sprinkling in the golden brown 
hair !—the signs of weary years and wasting sor- 
rows—how wondrously noble and dignified! 

The royal villain gnashed his teeth with rage as 
he looked. 

‘* Minion !’’ he exclaimed, wrathfully, “you hold 
out your pride and your obstinacy well. But Ihave 
not tried half my powersof torment yet. I came to 
tell you news.”’ 

Had the gentle zephyrs alone disturbed the peace- 
ful silence there, she had not looked more unconsci- 
ous or indifferent, gently breaking the stem of an- 
other flower. 

He muttered yoner J and strode forward, and laid 
a rudo hand on her shoulder. 

* Minion, I command you tolisten! Isay I come 
to bring you momentous tidings.” 

She shook off the touch with such a look as she 
might have given at the vicinity of the most loath- 
some reptile, and sprang to the other side of the 
walk, facing him at last with her deadly white face 
and those blazing blue eyes. 

He laughed jeeringly. 

“So you are aware of your master’s presence at 
font P an you never learn how you might be 

ppy ?” 

** Happy!” 

There was a world of bitterness and horror in the 


ne. 

“ Yes, happy—resigned to inexorable cireum- 
stances, willing to take the brightness and pleasure 
I offer you,” he continued, softening his tone and en- 
deavouring to assume a persuasive mildness. “ Come, 
foolish one; put off this hard resentment—avert, 
while it is possible, the terrible fate which you know 
lies in my hands for you. You must acknowledge 
my power. You see how hopeless must be your 
most plausible expectation of escape. You have 
tried it and failed a dozen times in these long fiftcen 
years that you have lived alone in this dreary pri- 
son. How has it been possible for you to hold out so 
long? It is as wonderful as that my love has also 
endured, even though you have changed into a faded 
but I admit still charmingly lovely woman. My 
Lady Pauline, listen to reason. Answer me kindly, 
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582 
and I will forswear the revenge that nothing but 
your yielding can baulk me of.” ; . 

He took another step toward her, extending a white 
hand, on which glittered a massive seal ring bearing 
the arms of the royal line. 

Asmileof ineffable scorn flashed across her marble- 
white face. 


*‘ Man, do you think constancy is impossible? I 
tell you, though you keep me here thrice fifteen 
years longer, 1 shall still despise and abhor and 
defy you ?” 

“Do you dare me thus boldly ?” he demanded, 
fiercely. “ marvel at my own patience, Here yoware 
completely at my mercy, and I neither scourge. nor 
kill you. Ah, well, itis because I hold the winning 
card that has not yet been brought forward, and I 
can afford to langh at your idle passion snd your 
obstinate coldness. | have been too lenient hitherto, 
but yet I confess it was not without motive. ‘Iwas 
afraid your mind would give way, and thus “cheat 
me of the most exquisite zest of my long-plotted 
revenge. I left you to your sweet willimthe 
here. I seethat you have enjoyed it. It would be 
a poor punishment for me to give you stinging 
blows, for the smart would heal quickly, ‘I-kmowa 
better way.” 

He laughed again in his horrible, sardonie fashion, 
and glanced meaningly around the levely ‘beds 
blooming so charmingly with flowers . 

‘* T have brought a few letters for yourenteftain- 
ment,” he continued. “ You were wont to be:of an 
inquiring mind, I believe. I have:mocdoubt yon 
will find them of interest. And here issm picture. 
See, is it not-a sweet young face? T faith, it costs 
me a pang to yield so fair a flower te-one of my 
courtiers. But to carry out my long-cherished plan 
I must deny myself some clights. Sebastian 
Schrodter will be the gainer.”’ 

The stately head never turned im ‘his direction. 
The dazzling blue eyes were on thesearcely as blue 
heavens. 

“it is.a pity you. cam’t close yourvears also, my 
lady,”’ he scoffed. “ Butyyou hearjmudvevery word 
cuts home, though your proud not betray 
it. But do not think your powers of detiance are 
quite invulnerable, I have spared: hitherto be- 
cause I wantod you to come to this fresh and 
strong, capable of enduring an agony which weak- 
ness is fortunate to faint under. 1am only begin- 
ning my torments ; before they are half expended 
you wiil bend the knee in supplication, you will ac- 
cept my friendship, you will confess where you 
have hidden those important papers.”’ 

“ Never!’’ burst forth from her, | passionately; ; 
* never, pitiable tyrant. Iam beyond your power 
even now. You may imprison me—what care I, 
since there is no charm left in all the earth to which 
Lcan respond? You may torture me—I.can bear 
it, unless it goes too far; then that will be the 
hsppiest release of all, for I can die, and join my 
beloved in heaven.” 

“ Wait until you know what trial will come to 
you, madam, before you are too confident. I teil 
you that you will yield even the papers, or the 
knowledge of their hiding-place. hy, indeed, 
should you not? What possible use are they to 
you, shut up here for life ?” 

‘Some time they will clear my husband’s honour- 
able name and prove your villany. I-would die a 
dozen deaths by torture rather than yield them up 
to you.” 

‘ He gazed upon the undaunted face with malignant 

ury. 
“Idiot! read the letters, and see what blessing 
you are forfeiting by this obstinacy.” 

He tossed a package of letters to her feet. She 
glanced at them disdainfally, but made no effort to 
raise them. 

He only laughed as he turned. 

“T can afford to try a new plan,” he sneered. 

Proceeding to the head of the stairs, he blew a 
summons upon a golden. whistle hanging from a mas- 
sive chain across his breast. 

Seippel came promptly, and bent low in reve- 
rence. 

‘“* Ho, there! bring hoes and shovels, and stch 
implements as you need to root up these foolish 
plants. I havea fancy to be amused with watch- 
ing the rubbish cleared away. ‘In an’ hour I must 
not see a root or flower here.” 

Seippel glanced around at the lovely'Eden, and 
even his stolid face blanched. 

“Go to! the reward for diligent labour. lessens 
with every moment you linger,’’ said the master, im- 
patiently, and after a glance at the face which still 
held its icy mask he satdown and hummed softly 
to himself a gay roundelay. 

She stood as if rooted to the spot, the package 
of letters at her feet. 

In a few moments more some men were heard as- 
cending the stairs, laden with their heavy imple- 
ments. 

‘* This first,” said the prince, rubbing his white 
hands as if in enjoyment of some ent: jest. 

And he marched up to a tall -woeden cruvifix 





around which a magnificent passion-flower had been 
carefully taught to twine its luxurious growth, and 
at whose base a marble slab made a sort of altar, on 
which lay an exquisitely arranged wreath and star 
of choicest blossoms. 

By dint of stout efforts the slab was tumbled off 
and the vase containing the-vine overturned. 

“Heave them over the fence,’ commanded the 
master. 

The next instant it was done, arid they heard the 
heavy thud and the crash on the rocks below. 

The lady’s delicately cut nostril dilated a trifle 
wider, if it were possible her complexion grew # little 
ghastlier white, but.the lip kept its defiant, 
contemptuous curl,and th derful eyes blazed 
luminously and fearlessly, 

** Now uproot these «weeds,”’ 

The hand where blazed’the potent signet bev 
waved carelessly to an eval in which blossom 
shrubs that could havecome to such perfection only 
——- a br i loving care. — 

set them ont, every lea 
that added vigour to:the ‘bended! she had 
pen thenmandtended them from dewy rey 
till gathe eve, through weary years whose days 
had dragged like-weeks and'whose hours like days. 
They had been friends, companions, sweetest conso- 
lation, the one oasis in the monotonous desert of her 


life. Butshe stood: vand erect and saw 
them rathlessl. over the railing 
in a rained heap ao much as a quiver 
of the lip or the fi of an eyelid, fer she knew 
the watchful eye was that wenld gloat over 
every sign of anguish, 


When the work of destructionwas:completed the 
prince rose from hisseat and lookedwround with a 
smile of satisfaction upon the devastation. 

What. pitiable sight it was—more forlorn even 
—_ seemed possible for vandal:hands to accom-, 
plish. 

Still ereot and motionless, like:asstatue of fate, 
stood the mistress who had lovédand patiently ga- 
thered together that lost beauty, “At her feet were 
scattered fragments of pottery, srushed leaves and 
little rifts of earth, and the pableage of letters still 


lay there also. 

Slowly the tyrant advanced towards her. 

** My lady, I wish you joy of your bower. I trust 
it will sweeten your disposition to remember that 
had you received me even respectfully it had re- 
mained unscathed. I leave you the letters. [know 
you will read them, because they will prove to youa 
cheat I have played upon you these fifteen years 
back. You will learn by them that one of your be- 
leved ones still lives in my power. You will look at 
the picture the next time Icome. I'll makea wager 
of that. I bid you adieu, fair Lady Pauline.” 

He swept her a mocking bow, doffing his hat, and 
then desce nded the stairs slowly. 

Seippel, casting a compassionate look behind him, 
followed. 

His companions had previously withdrawn, bear- 
ing away the implements used in the cruel work. 

‘The lady was alone at last, alone in her despoiled 
and ruined Eden. She gave one shuddering glance 
around, drew one long, shivering breath, and stag- 
gered against the railing for support. There she 
sane silent and motionless, until the faintness had 

assed. 

When she could walk steadily she made her way 
to the chair and sat down. 

The ringing footfalls of the impatient horses an- 
nounced to her the royal departure, something like 
an hour after. 

_She turned her eye slowly as they came out into 


view. 

Alas, the graceful, leafy curtain no longer ob- 
structed her view. She sat erect, rigid and haughty 
until the horsemen were entirely lost to view. 

Then, catching one long, sobbing breath, she 
sprang up and ran like a demented creature ‘from 
one despoiled nook to anether, wringing her hands 
and weeping bitterly. 

“Oh, [loved them—I loved them! They kept me 
innocent company and beguiled my thoughts from 
my maddening wrongs, my cruel imprisonment. 
Woe is me—if [ could only die !” she moaned. 

In passing hastily from one point to another her 
feet touched the packet he had left. 

She stood looking down upon it with something 
of the same loathing and defiant expression which 
she gave to him who had left it there. 

Then some sudden impulse made her stoop and 
‘raise it. 

“ Anything, no matter what, to divert my thoughts 
from this cruel blow,” she murmured, and sitting 
down untied the packet and opened the letters. 

At the very first glance her eyes deepened and 
‘widened, a low exclamation escaped her, and then 
she read on swiftly, with a feverish, absorbed. des- 
peration that scarcely allowed breath. 

When the last had fallen away from. her icy fin- 
gers she sprang up and stretched forth her han 
the sky. 

“Oh, Heaven, if you are not for ever deaf to.the 





cry of injured innocence, hear me now. Help me! 
help me! I must escape! I will escape if I perish 
in the attempt! Oh, help me, help me!” 

The wail was almost a shriek, She ran to the rail- 
ing and looked wildly down the dizzy depth below. 
She fled down the stairs, and passed swiftly through 
a@ suite of comfortably ished rooms, and 
wrenched with her delicate hands at every solid 
irom bar that protected ‘the windows. Thence she 
darted toa massive door, iron clamped, trebly locked, 
and barred without, and beat in helpless, impotent 
rage against it. 

All was vain and useless. As well might a child 
attempt to snap asturdy oak. She went back slowly 
to the roof, the ouce ing oasis, and looked 
around blankly. 

At length she fell upon her knees. 

“Not even the crucifix or the altar left,” she 
eeeaaas **bat, if Heaven hears, I will not despair 
yet. 

And even while the faint acoents came she fel} 
forward prone amid the ruin, the white, beautiful 
= Wy gleaming like marble indeed, and as icy 


cold. 
Seippel, coming up, found her senseless, 





CHAPTER It. 
"Twas a goodly pile of ancient stone, 
Ani it stood in frowning grace, 
Telling of many ages gone 
O’er a proud and ducal race, Etica Cook. 


“Yonper, my friend, are Schwarzenburg 
gz ” . <' 


Heights 
The words wete’brief, and‘held simple meaning, 
but it was the tone of the.speaker’s voice that said 


so much, 

“How grandly beautiful!’ returned Aubrey Dal- 
berg, his enthusiasm by no means feigned. ‘ My 
dear Count Roderich, I donot wonder you are proud 
of your home, . It looks to me, from this approach, 
as the one spot in all my travels to which I cannot 
imagine an added charm.” 

**T was sure that it must please you,” returned 
the young German nobleman, smiling warmly upon 
his friend, and then turning to gaze again, with 
kindling eyes, upon the scene. 

The two young gentlemen were mounted upon a 
pair of sleex roan horses, and had checked the ani- 
mals at the bend of the highway, which here 
branched into two separate roads—one winding 
down around the slope of the hill, and the other cut- 
ing a straight, sharp pathway down to the river's 
brink. They were on the brow of the hill; and be- 
low them lay outspread as fair a landscape as the 
ardent lover of the picturesque could desire. 

First of all, most prominent in the view, was the 
river, broad and full, and “ deeply dark blue” —the 
beautiful river that Dalberg followed.in his 
travels, mile upon mile, lingering here at. the proud 
old cities, and there at some castle-crowned crag, 
and always finding something charming, albeit. 
weird and strange, upon its picturesque banks. 

On the right and on the left it spread forth ma 
jestically, but immediately in front of them the 
blue flash of rippling water was broken up by a 
small island formed of triple hills, the central one 
the highest, the outlines of the threa shaded off 
the dark,green foliage of magnificent trees, 
sloping away in the most graceful lines, while, be- 
low, terraces of velvety turf and sloping lawns of 
emerald hue, cut clear and sharp by white avenues 
winding upward, showed it was a spot of 
culture. 

Above, crowning the central light, rose the grace- 
ful chimneys and the 2 yrs towers of an enormous 
building, massive enough fora fortress, and as 
a specimen of architecture as a royal, ay 

Behind the island spread again the blue yee of 
the divided river, and then the villa-sprinkled shore, 
and for a background rose the distant mountain 
peaks, their tops silver-white with unmelting 
snows. 

This lovely isle did not lie in the contre of the 
river, but was nearer the shore below them by one- 
half at the least than to the opposite banks. Witb 
this shore it was connected by a long arehed bridge, 
which formed as picturesque a feature as the, scene 


° A 
* How very beautifal!” repeated Aubray Dalberg 
“ Do you know, Count Roderich, J ain almost reluc- 
tant to take another step; Iam afraid of;dissolving 
a spell of enchantment.” . 
“There is no fear,” returned hia companion, 
“The building is a very fine. specimen of the. old 
architecture. The house has wings and ay el 
ments dating through two centuries. My. father 
will tell you aboutit.. He will congratulate himself 
upon such an interested listener as you will be. I 
counted as much upon his gratification as. upoR 
yours, Meester Dalberg,” ' 
Ashe said the last he ed, for his .quaint 
pronunciation of English been previonsly the 
subject of good-humoured banter between them. 
“I suspect my admiration will seem very foolish 
and plebeian,”’ returned Dalberg, “ Bu 
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notwithstandim,. 1s the bridge youder the only 
method of approach to’the isle?” : 

“ Without a boat, yes. On the other side of the 
island isa wharf ;'but it is almost always on this 
side that visitors find admittance, for’ that sidecis 
rocky and precipitous, and one can: only make the 
landing with caution. ‘Both approaches are as jea- 
lousy guarded as in the old feudal days, however. 
My father has revived the ancienti fashion of keep- 
ing a sentinelon guard day and night, (Come, let 
us spur up our horses!  A.trot across the. bridge is 


an experience worth having.” 

With a light touch of _ eee anda ony langh, 

the pair went eantering down the slope dashed 
upon the long, securely planked bridge. 
As the young connthad intimated, a soldierly-look- 
ing fellow, in a sort of liveried uniform, with a gas 
at his shoulder, stepped forth from a..sentry-box 
and seemed about to challenge their approach; but 
the next instant swept off his close cap and pre- 
sented arms, recognizing either the horses. or the 
young gentleman’s person. ‘ 

The latter nodded.a good-humonred recognition of 
the salute, but did not rein in his horse, and they 
kept up the spirited canter until they neared the 
other end of the bridge, when’ the animals them- 
selves came to an abrupt pause. s 

Here was another sentry-box, and a. second soldier, 
a tall, brawny-chested fellow, who: looked equal to 
the management of ‘any two men of ordinary size, 


stepped forth. 
. pel, a good day to-yon! All» well’ at 
the Heights ?’”’ spoke the Count:Roderich, leaning 
from his saddle to look into thaman's face. 
* All.well, my lord,’’ responded.the man, .with: a 
sharp, inquiring glance at the new comer. 


“No company there,.1 hope ?’’ pursued | Rode- , 


rich, 

“ Except—none at all, my lord,” returned Seippel, 
with.a flash across his bright blue eyes. that Aubrey 
Dalberg could not help, fangying held | mischievous 
amusement, and straightway he fell: to, wondering 
what the man had found in his companion’s question 
to provoke such a sentiment. 

The reverie was, however, quickly interrupted by 
the interesting objects which every turn of the 
smooth avenue presented, It was. one succession 
of delightful surprises,: and all the while the road 
was winding higher -and higher, and Aubrey Dal- 
berg would turn around in the saddleand leok back 
over to the fair shores they had ‘left ‘behind, and 
back to the picturesque scenes about him, and 
hardly be content ‘with bat one pair of eyes to 
drink in so much loveli 

His companion evidently enjoyed his delight, but 
withal there was a certain gravity, almost uneasi- 
ness, in his, look, 

“T. wonder I have not heard morevof the place 
from. our. tourists !’’ exclaimed, Dalberg. 

“ Not. many of them get.over to;the isle. (My 
father guards it rather jealously,” retusmed. the 
other, smilingly. 

“ But I should think , your countrymen: at, the 
metropolis would ali be proud to sing its praises.” 

There came no answer te this, aud. Dalberg was 
toomuch occupied with gazing about, him to,presg 
the question. The road ; 
circle about the base of the hill. As the travellers 
teached the summit the magnificent. old. building 
rose up befure them, its grand, gray lines cutting 
sharply against the vivid’ blue of, the ay “Worthy, 
indeed to be called a palace, the building was 
iteelf an unspoken poem. 

Dalberg’s admiration’ had passed ‘beyond enthusi- 
asm even and into an emotion that ‘was'too deep for 


speech. 

So he only looked'in’ silence. 

_ The Count Roderich had noticed tall figure pac- 
ing to andifro along.a stiaded walk at-theright, hnd 
as a servant came hastily forth fromesomemunsesn, 
outlook he dismounted and motioned for his;com- 

anion, who had followed hisexample, toaccompany 

m thither. 

“T bring a, guest-to Schwarzenburg Heights, your 
lordship,” said he; “a young tourist, whose.ac- 
quaintance L.have madejat the capital, ..Heiy such 
an admirer of our German,scenery, that I.could not, 
let. him return without a glimpse of the Heights,” 

The tall, large-f: man ed and fixed on 
Aubrey Dalberg a.pair of keen b eyes. * 

“ Mr, Aubrey Dal my, father, the Baron 
Valentin Baer,’ resumed Raderich, not without,a 
faint betrayal of agitation in his tones, 

“You are welcome, my young friend,” said. the: 
baron, in a deep and not unmusical voice, speaking, 
as his son had done, in very tolérable English. “1! 
trust you have’ found’ your long journeying both 
profitable and entertaining.” : 

“It is all delightful,” returned Aubrey, eagerly ; 
“but nowhere, never before, have I enjo any- 
thing like this !”’ 

And he waved’ his‘ hand towards the house, and, 
fell again to gazing, with eyes that plainly betrayed 

lg enjoyment and sincerity. 
‘he baron’s grave, dark 4ace brightened, 


wound now, almost in aj |; 
| came to, the open door andg 


He drew his son a step aside, and asked; in a low 
voice, earnestly : 
Does he 


_ “Has he heard—there at the capital? 
now ?”’ 

“ He knows nothing whatever of the curse—the 
blight which ‘turns this paradise into something 
worse than the watery prison of Tantalus, if thatis 
what vou mean,” repliedtheother; witha bitteramile, 

“ Then I may.enjoy.his. company,” exclaimed the 
baron, eagerly, and with a face quite changed from 
its first severe.gravity turned back .to young Dal- 
berg, who was still gazing about him in keen enjoy- 
ment. 

‘* Lam exceedingly gratified to welcome such an 


appreciative guest, and, warmly,applaud Roderich’s 
discretion in bringi 


himaelf,”’ said he, with a 
genial smile. “ —— a3 not linger any longer. 


you hi 
En- 
ter the old house, a kindly welcomed guest—a honse, 


my friend, where kinga and prinves and famous 
men, whose names have rung like clarion notes 
throughont ee Hole have been guests before you. 


Schwarzenburg hts has borne no mean part in 
the ¢ drama. 

“One can redd it on the venerable’ bat’ still 
majestic walls. For the first time I can fully sym- 
pathize with and comprehend what must the 
strength of a man’s pride in such an ancestral home,”’ 
returned the young ‘man, warmly. 

Something inthe: speech sent a blaek shadow 
chasing again across’ the baron’s face, but it had 
gone next moment-as he led the way —— long 
flight of massiveisteps tothe huge double: door, 
.grand with: carvings, and surmounted by a heavy 
cano)y of elaborated architecture which was held 

in’ place by twoi grinning: gargoyles, «ander which 
stood gigantic, stone: knights, armed: to, the teeth 
and seeming te challenge sny intrader'’s.entrance. 

The, great.doors swung open. of themselves, and 
Aubery, Dalberg. looked. into a vast hall, which 
struck him with semething of ,a:cathedral’s gloom 
and awe, it was so long and high. Renee 

“A e indeed for. kings.and heroes to, be. wel- 
comed !” murmured Aubrey ;** it ., presumptu- 
oe sos any less noble to cross this. ahaa thres- 
0 . 4 
The baron smiléd prondly ; his son glanced about 
him with a.singular smile of bitter mockery, 

“ We will not linger now, atleast. Let ay hitebin 
to refresh ourselves with bath and luncheon tray, 
We are filled with the dust of the highway. Your 
lordship will be good’ enough to dismiss us to the 
chambers for a time,” said Roderich. 

“ Certainly. After which Herr Dalberg shall have 
plenty of time ‘to éxamine the whole place. If he is 
a tourist hie time is his own, ‘and we may keep: him 
until he:is’ f'us,’’ replied’ the baron. 

And forthwith the pair ascended the grand stair: 
case, which “was: widesenough for six: to pass up 
abreast. 

A walet»was waiting in the first of the suites: of 
sumptaous roome,and ata low-spoken order in. Ger+ 
man from Roderich. heibowed.in humble obejsanee, 
and, motioned, for Dalberg; to, follow ,him,, leaving 
the way to the opposite corridor, where the: latter 
rane ees in pessession of a, richly, furnished 
chamber. 

\While he was, still.gazing about him someone 
r ed.in, and the valet 
dropped the dressing-gown he, had brought forth 
“from the wardrobe with a look of peculiar deference 


tative nod. 
enough of German to compréhend ‘that 
the valet was explaining his presence there. Th 
the stranger retreated, the valet. closed the door 
and came back to his duty, assisting Aubrey’ at 
‘his’tovlet with the ready ease of long practice, 

Half an hour fo, a0 +-- the young gentleman 
Was sitting over moheon in a -prett: - 
lour which led from Count! erich's dundee” 

The baromeame in while yet:they were discussing 
the tempting viands. 

“Now then,’ yhe said, “‘if you.ave not tired; Herr, 
| Dalberg, youshall make thorough acquaintance with | 
i barg. I can.show you apartments made, 
sacred by the presence: of many crowned heads and’ 
iUustrious-by the-visita of some ef the mostifamous 
men and women in the world’s history. .Gome Jet’ 
m¢ show you the old soome, My other aon, and my 

hter will join us at.dinner. Till then I.shall,be 
selfish, enough to claim, you to myself. donot 
often meet witha congenial spirit. I have seldom 
any interest in my. visitors,” 

“T should think you might select.them from. the 
flower of the land,” returned Aubrey, looking about 
chim with an interest that did not “Ag I told | 
your son I only marvel. that the fame of this bean- 

iful spot has not. been Sompened throughout all 
Germany, and that I haye not heard of you or met 
you at the capital,” 

Aubrey did not see. the sudden, wincing tremor 
that convulsed'the baron’s features, or the black 





gicom that fell upon hia eyes, for he turned his face 
away quickly, ‘ 


and,respect, and went, haskily to answer his authori-; 
They spoke a moment in Jow tones, and Aab: an- pa 
derétood , a 


Roderich rose and walked to the window, drum- 
ming impatiently with-his fingers. upon. the glass. 
The next moment the baron answered, in «a calm 
voice; although husky with repressed emotion ; 

** You must: notexpectt to see or -to hear of .mo 

away from Schwarzenburg, I.am a thorough re- 
clase. I have dropped the world, and,as.a natural 
consequence the world has: forgetten me, I hope 
you will not hear of me. I wish, if you have,aay 
friendship for me growing: out: of | this visit, that 
you will not allow any one to mention my name.or 
8 a coneerning me,’ Then. he added, 
almostiimpatiently, while Aubrey Dalberg stood in 
embarrassed silence, scarcely knowing what,to say 
in answer to this speech: ‘‘ Come, let-us,proceed to 
explore the house, It canentertain you better than 
idle, nal: gossip.” 
Aubrey followed him from one floor to,another, 
more and moréastonishéed at the-magnifieence and 
wealth, the priceless histerical treasures stored 
within these walls, of which no breath of fame had 
come to him. _Hebegan to comprehend that thgre 
was some mystery connected with it all, to pereeivo 
something strange in the baron’s words; and. man- 
ner, and to be alért to wateh: for any explanation 
in a chance word or unguarded look. 7 

“This is the. picture: gallery,” \he;-exelaimed, 
eagerly; as they passed throngh long corridor, and 
saw two wide doors flung open beneath a rich, da- 
mask canopy, and had a view of the jong line. of 
panelled portraits within. ° 

The baron etrode forward: with; a:fieree,ejacula- 
tion : 

* Catiffs ! simpletons'!..who has:dared——’’ he-vo- 
ciferated,; in German. 

A tail:figore stepped forth from, the silken hang- 
ings, and a steady voice said, quietly ; 

“It was I who ordered the doors to beopenedand 
the sunlight .indmitted. ‘Lhe, paintings are getting 
musty, and need drying. Besides, when the beauties 
of Schwarzénburg palace-are exhibited ton staanger 

we a om gallery,surely; wilt not be passéd yt itl 

‘Was there any seoret:sarcasm:or stinging t 
in the courteons words and smooth tone? 

Dalberg saw that the baron had turned 
deadly pale, that:his ‘hands»wete clenched,} and ‘his 
‘breath came in hoarse: gasps... \He. turned. about 
quickly, with his face to the wall, and stood thus 
through whatever conflict :it:. was which/shook his 
secret soul. Then he faced about; and looked over 
 tecthe stranger, as if forgetting anyother presance. 
oad’ ¥es,’ said’ he, eoldlyiand sternly, “ L will visit 
the picture gallery.. Leadon.” 

‘The tall stranger bowed again. 

“Your lordship forgets that Ihave had no intro- 
duction. te the:gentleman.” 

Again the Baron Baer gnawed fiercely atihisipale 
lip, and conquered:the rising» wrath, 

*\Mr, Dalberg, this is Herr Von Schubert;.awvery 
Joyal. and :devoted : subject: of: his highness, 
Prince Charles.) Thatlatter noble gen is never 
afraid, to trust. him with. his adroit. or; profound 
schemes.” 

Aubrey Dalberg. could: not-hebp: perceiving’ the 
sarcasm of this speech, or. be unaware of the mu- 
tual.antagoniam betrayed by the gentlemen. 

Vun Scho ihowever, seemed to have the better 
control of himself of the: two, and to retain command: 
of his temper. 

He bowed with easy grace. 

“Tam happy to make the acquaintance of Mr.. 

* k:+Ahope: you: fiid your ‘residence in these 
rts agroeable.’’ 
Aubrey answered as briey as possible, 

‘Them Vou Schabert.jed the way to the oper door 

of the gallery, talking carelessly ina ready, off-harid 


‘ntyle. 

it was he whe explained’ to: Aubrey picture after 
—— of the long lines of grim jand queer 
Hadies and related glibly little anecdotes ofeach: 

‘The Baron Valentin: stalked behind him in grim 
‘Bilence: 

But: Aubrey, who watched him furtively and wi- 
easily, perceived that as they passed on; nearing tite 
anodern portraits, his face twitched nervelessly, and 
his lips grew more and more colourless. 

A black curtain hung’ before the: last panel, and 
| Aubrey imetiuetively became .aware that beneath it 
was the unknown cause of the baron’s emotion. 

‘Thedatter gave one:quick, shuddering glanee to- 
sward it, and a look of intense relief across 
his eyes as he discovered the lowered:curtain. 

Von Schubert's clear cold eye was upon him, and 
a aomnetits eraiting smile vere paaee as he 

orward and flangup 8, saying : 
mapped this, Herr, Dalberg, is the portrait of the 
last Baron Schwarzenburg’s only son, a young man 
of exceedingly brilliant, promise, but whose nifi- 
cent prospects were cat short by an untimely and 
violent death. Beside him is the inimitable likeness 
of the young wife whose tender heart was also 
broken oy that terrible catastrophe.” 

Au looked at the pictures with ores that at 

ified, living 





first could only see the ghastly, horri 
countenance behind him, 
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The Baron Valentin had followed them with steps 
that seemed urged by other volition than his own, 
with a dazed look in his eye, as of one whose whole 
heart recoiled from the sight, and was yet fasci- 
nated by some potent spell to seek and endure it. 

That remorseless hand of Von Schubert still held 
away the sombre veil and showed the pictures fresh 
= bright as when first given from the artist’s 

rush, 

His coldly glittering eye searched over the baron’s 
convulsed face. 

Who was the man? Whatmysterious power had 
he to stand thus in the presence of tho master of 
chat grand old place, and torture him as soevidently 
he was doing ? 

Aubrey Dalberg asked this mentally again and 
again, before this strange visit to the picture gal- 
lery was ended. 

The canvas showed the face of a young and 
spirited man, handsome, with, Aubrey instantly de- 
tected, a likeness to Count Roderich and tothe Baron 
Valentin himself—a fiery-spirited man, if the bril- 
liant flash of the eyo, the haughty curl of the thin 
lip, meant anything. 

The Baron Valentin gave one hoarse groan, and a 
singular blending of anger, remorse and horror 
looked forth from his quivering features. 

But the next instant it was all swept away by a 
stronger passion as his eyes darted to the lady's 
portrait and seemed to cling there with mingled 
adoration and anguish. 

A wonderful face it was. | No wonder the artist 
had produced such a beauteous gem of art, if there 
had been a living model before him. 

It was a woman, royally beautiful, with a sweet, 
angelic gentleness of expression blending with the 
high-bred grace that was indescribably charming— 
a face to drive passionate men into wild deeds. 
Those wonderful magnetic eyes would take a hold 
no after experience could efface. 9 b 

This stern baron, it was plain, had been under 
the spell of their witchery. Even now heforgotthe 
spectators, the circumstances, the time and place, 
and stood spell-bound, ing, gazing—all his soul 
in his look, the colour slowly creeping into his pale 
cheek, the old fire kindling in his eyes. 

* Lady Pauline !”’ ke murmured, in alow, passion- 
ate tone. 

Herr Von Schubert’s eyes never lost a single 
change of expression. 

He smiled a low, dark smile that made Aubrey 
shrink, and the latter advanced between them ‘has- 
tily from a vague prompting, and spoke : 

* Baron Baer.” 

The baron started, turned, looked from one to 
the other ina strange, blind stare, then put his hand 
to his head and staggered out of the gallery. 

But outside they heard a heavy fall. 

Rushing forth, they saw two servants lifting up 
the senseless figure of their master and bearing it 
away toward his private suite of rooms. 

Aubrey was about to follow, but his companion 
laid a constraining hand on his shoulder. 

“You had best leave him to recover alone, my 
friend. The man has a heart, it seems, a fact I had 
begun to doubt. He has not visited this gallery 
since the last baron died. No wonder the memories 
which arose to confront him were overwhelming.” 
__.“‘ Tmust go and attend to him. He must be véry 
ill,” returned Aubrey, impatiently, trying to shake 
off the detaining hand. 

“ You will do well to leave that man alone, my 
generous young friend ; not only now;. but in the 
future. His friendship is dangerous, his service 
fatal, Donotsay I have not warned you,” con- 
tinued Von Schubert, coolly. 

“*I do not understand a word you have said,” 
cried Aubrey, indignantly. 

“Unsophisticated youth! have youno idea either 
why you are here, the especial pet of father and 
son ?” continued the other, with a satirical smile. 

“*T came because Count Roderich was good enough 
to invite me to visit.this charming spot; and he 
asked me because he knew of my ardent admiration 
of picturesque scenery like this,” was Aubrey’s 
indignant return. 

“ Are you really ignorant of their plot, or have 
you a such successful acting at your youthful 
age 

Aubrey’s indignation merged into wrath. He 
turned and walked swiftly away without deigning’a 
glance behind him. 

(To be continued.) 





Army Fixes anp Rewarps.—Commanding offi- 
cers of regiments have had notified to them how 
the apportionment of the fund accumulated by finea 
inflicted for drunkenness in the army, in lieu of other 

unishment, the last two or three years, is to be made. 
t is as follows: Every soldier below the rank of cor- 
poral who shall be discharged at the end of his first 
period of service will receive 10s. gratuity for every 
good-conduct badge in his possession; or if dis- 
charged at the end of his second period of service, a 





gratnity of 11. for evory such badge; the sum oi 32. 
must not, however, be exceeded unless the soldier has 
no record of drunkenness against him for ten years, 
when the amount may be raised to 5/. if he has five 
badges. The rules will apply to men leaving the 
army to join the reserve or auxiliary forces, and the 
money will not have to be refunded if such men should 
hereafter rejoin the colours. 


LORD DANE’S ERROR. 


—— a 
CHAPTER XL. 

Syst let Baron Chandos lead her to a seat. Sho 
sat clasping and unclasping her hands nervelessly, 
while he waited, watching ber with an intense and 
eager glance. 

“You think, and my husband thought, that I did 
not love him,” she said ; “you were both mistaken. 
But never mind that now, That night before we left 
Leuseleigh I saw my husband get the note which my 
father must have sent him. I had run after him when 
he left me toask him something about our leaving in 
the morning, a8 weintended then. He did not hear 
me on the carpet; but I heard him caution the ser- 
vant not to tell me he had received the letter. That 
made me angry. I went back without speaking. to 
him. Iam ofa jealous temper, and I concluded at 
once that any letter which he concealed from me must 
be from a woman, some woman he had loved before 
he ever saw mo. If he thought I married him for his 
title and wealth I thought he wedded me from com- 
pulsion. 

* You know I supposed him to be Lerd Dane then, 
and papa had @ secret concerning Lord Dane on ac- 
count of which I theught he married me. Well, I was 
jealous that it was some woman the letter came from, 
and I went back to my room and cried about it, I did 
not see him till dinner, and then he was eo gay, and 
made such a clumsy excuse about having to leave me 
to go to Leuseleigh village about some business, that 
I resolved to watch him, When he went out I waited 
to see which way he went, and it was not toward 
Leuseleigh village, but into the park. I ran to my 
room then and changed my silk dress for another 
that was dark and would not rustle. Then I stole 
out in the direction I had seen my husband going. 
The park was gloomy, and it grew dark fast. I fell 
over & tree that was down and got out of tho path, 
and finally lost all trace of where I was or even in 
which direction the Hall was. 

“I grew very impatient and angry. I expected my 
husband would get back firstand miss me, and how 
I should account for being in such. @ predicament I 
did not know, I.was beginning to think I should 
have to stay whereI was all night when I found 
myself in an open space among the trees.. In the 
centre of this space was aamall house, covered with 
vines: The sight of this house startled me very 
much. It was long and low, and, being covered 
with green vines, and having’ a tall chimney at one 
end, it made me think somehow of a huge grass-co- 
vered grave with its headstone, It looked like it 
indeed, The sight of it made me chilly. I believe 
now it was a warning to me of what it held, If I 
had but understood it, if I had but known what was 
inside there—but how should I guess? [I did not 
dare go near it even, I kept in the shadow of the 
trees, looking at it in a sort of fright, Then it was 
I saw—l saw——” 

Sybil paused and put her hand to her throat as 
once before, in a sort of hysteric agitation. 

Baron Chandos leaned forward and took the other 
hand in his, chafing it gently, 

Sybil gasped a little, controlled herself, and went 





on. 

“I saw my husband come out of the bushes on the 
opposite side, aud euter the house.” 

* Alone?” interposed Baron Chandos. 

“Alone, Then I thought I heard voices, and, my 
excitement getting the better of my fear, 1 crept for- 
ward, Before I could get. to the wall—before I 
had taken half a dozen steps+-I heard some one call 
out, inside the houso— Heath, you villain.’ ” 

Sybil paused again; once more conquered her agi- 
tation, and went on. 

‘It was—it must have been my father’s voice, but 
I did not recognize it, probably because he was very 
much excited, and spoke in an unnatdral tone in his 
excitement. Not another sound did 1 hear—not a 
movement—not a breath. I listened with all my 
might, wondering if that could have been my fa- 
ther’s-voice, aud who it was he called ‘Heath.’ I 
tried to go forward. I was not conscious of being 
afraid, except of being seen from the windows; but I 
seemed rooted to the spot. The strange silence 
crept over me with a sort of horror, easy enough to 
understand now.” 

Sybil paused again, She drew a long, quivering 
sigh, and leaned her head upon the back of the sofa 
ou which she sat, as if unable to go on. 





Baron Chaniios waited patiently, chafing hee hands 
in silence, His eyes gleamed, but his face was im- 
moveable. 

Sybil raised her head again at last. She took up 
her recital where she had left it. 

“T tried to speak—to call to my husband—but I 
could not utter a sound, A noise like the opening 
and shutting of a door, as nearly as I could recall the 
sound afterward, suddenly broke the spell that seemed 
on me. I turned and fled, stricken with fright. By the 
merest chance—for I had never been in this portion 
of the park before—I struck into a path leading to 
the Hall. Ireachedit. I managed to get to iny own 
apartments without being sven by any one but my 
own maid, whom I silenced with a bribe.” 

Sybil stopped and looked at Buron Ohandos. 

“Shall T go on?” she asked. “ That is all of im- 
portance.” 

“ Please go on, Lady Sybil. Did you see your hus- 
band that night ?” 

“Yes. He came in almost immediately after I 
had chauged my torn and draggled clothes for fresh 
ones.” 

“ How did,he seem? Was he more than usually 
agitated? Did he seem flurried?” 

Sybil shook her head. 

“Not excited—not at all,” she said, “but very 
sad, and very still; so much so that I forgot all my 
anger and suspicion, and went of my own accord 
and sat beside him, and told him that [ was sorry 
about a little disagreement we had had before dinner, 
His looks brightened all in a flash as it were. Hoe 
put his arm around me and kissed me many times, 
Héw could he, baron, if he had just—if—” 

Sybil looked at Chandos piteously, She was 
trembling again. The calling up these sweet recol- 
lections now, for that they had been sweet to her 
could not be doubted, the calling them up now was 
almost too much for her in her present state of mind, 

“He could not,” Baron Obandos said, kindly, yet 
with emphasis. “Dear lady, in spite of all, if I live 
I will prove your husband's innocence of that to you, 
to all the world!” 

Sybil’s beautiful eyes dilated, then she slowly and 
sadly shook her head, 

“Wait,” said the baron; “let me ask you a few 
questions. What kind of a night was it? Bright?” 

“ Yes, very.” 

“ Full moon, was it nct?” 

“ Yea.” 

“Were there no clouds? Could you see your 
husband distinctly—distinctly enough to be able to 
swear that it was he?” 

Sybil reflected for a moment. 

“T could not swear it, for I did not absolutely see 
his face—I was not near enough, and his hat shaded 
it, too. But I knew the figure; I could not be mis- 
taken init. Besides, who-else could it have been?” 

“That is precisely what we have to find out. You 
say you could not swear it was your husband, and 
you did not recognize your father’s yoice. You even 
thought at the time that the words you heard were 
uttered by your husband.” 

“Yes; until I heard that he was accused of the 
murder, until [ knew that it was papa he went to 
meet that night, and that his own true name was 
Heath, I supposed it was he whom I heard speak,” 

** You were as certain of it, were you not, as you 
are certain now that it was he you saw enter that 
house ?” 

Sybil pondered for a moment. 

“ Yos,” she.said, slowly, ‘I was,” 

“You were, doubtless, mistaken in the one judg- 
ment. Might you not be in the other?” 

Sybil thought again. 

£ No,” shejsaid. . “ The eye is more to'be depended 
on than the ear.” 

The baron smiled, 

“ Scarcely. Your eyes were looking for your hus- 
band, your ears were listening for his voice, and 
the one saw and the other heard what was not 
there,” 

“ You forget that the voice I heard addressed him 
by his true name. * Heath, you villain!’ it said.” 

“ Yes, whoever struck that wicked blow gave it 
from behind, as was distinctly proved at the inquest. 
Your father nevér saw who struck him. Heath had 
left him there. When he felt himself struck he 
naturally called Heatlh’s name first, and doubtless 
died supposing Heath was the assassin. He knows 
better now. Wait; answer me again, and think be- 
fore you reply, for accordingly as you are able to re- 
member accurately I will prove to you that your 
husband never harmed your father. Did you observe 
the time—do you know what time it was when you 
got back to the house ?” 

Sybil started. She sat erect and excited. 

“Yes, 1 do, Theclock in my dressing-room was 
striking the half-hour asI entered it, 1 asked Adéle 
what time it was, for I was too tired to take another 
step, aud the clock stood in an angle of the 
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wall, so that I could not see it from the seat into which 
[had thrown myself, Adéle said it was half-past.nine. 
[could not believe it was so late, and I looked at my 
watch. It was even later by that some minutes,” 

“Could you have been half an hour in reachiug the 
house when you ran in your fright?” 

“I think not.” 

“ Qould you possibly have been an hour ?”” 

“ No—certainly not.” 

“You are sure ?” 

“T am positive.” 

“Precisely. Now listen tome. Thesurgeon who 
dressed your husband’s shoulder that night swore be- 
fore a magistrate that it was not later than half-past 
eight o’clock when he performed that.operation. If 
that is true, if you are correct in your belief that it 
was half-past nine when you reached your own apart- 
ments, and are positive, as you say, that you could 
not have been an hour on the way, do you not see 
what follows? The man you'saw enter the house in 
which your father undoubtedly was at*that time— 
that man, who has undoubtedly murdered him, com- 
ing upon him from behind, and unexpectedly—could 
not have been your husband. Are you satisfied of 
that now ?” 

Sybil did not answer at once. She looked fright- 
ened and bewildered. 

“Do you understand me ?” the baron asked, kindly. 

“T believe so—I believe I do; wait—let me think. 
Where is this surgeon?” i 

“ At the village.” 

“ Did my husband go there for him to dress his 
wounds ?” 

“No; the surgeon chanced to: be at the Hall.” 

“Then, baron, I—I am not satisfied that it was not 
my husband I sawenter my father’s prison-house that 
night. He might have had his wound dressed and 
gone back. There was time enough.” 

Baron Chandos frowned slightly. 

“His time can all be accounted for after that. 
There is another who can swear that he was in the 
Hall from thetime his wound was dressed till a quar- 
ter to ten. Are you satisfied now ?” 

Sybil shook her head. 

“There is some mistake, baron. My maid may 
have told me wrong about thetime. She might have 
looked carelessly. It is much more likely than that 
any one else could have had the interest he had in 
procuring my father’s death,” 

Baron Chandos’s face underwent a singular change 
while Sybil was speaking, He dropped her hand, he 
rose from his chair, He addressed her when she 
paused in a voice so bitterly contemptuous, so sting~ 
ing with indignant sarcasm, that it brought a fleeting 
blush even into her cold, death-white chéek. 

“Pardon me,” he said, “ for taking up your time 
with so unworthy a subject as the establishing your 
husband’s innocence of a horrible crime, It is not 
natural, perhaps, that a wife should be convinced so 
easily as a stranger like myself.” 

Sybil had risen also, supporting herself with one 
hand upon the corner of the sofa. She heard him 
without anger. There was no resentment in her 
beautiful, white face, 

“I said I should not permit you to speak in this 
manuer to me, baron,” she said, in a’ strange voice. 
“But I do permit it, because, much as you may throw 
contempt on the assertion, I did love my husband, 
I did not love him for the title I thought his, or for 
the grandeurs he could give me, I did not love him 
because I thought he was a good or a great man; 
or because I believed him incapable of a false- 
hood or a mean action; I loved him, baron, because 
——” She paused, and looked at him with quivering 
lips and an awful agony darkening her lovely eyes— 
“it is a woman's reason—because I could not help it, 
I cannot help it now; I cannot, though I would die 
to do it, I caunot unlove him because of the guilt I 
believe to be on his soul, I cannot hate him now when 
I know him to be what he is,” 

She paused for a moment to steady her voice, gud 
went on: : 

“TI believe you to be a true friend to both of us— 
to me as wellas him. I wish you to understatid me 
if youcan. Can & mother ever hate hér children, 
however unworthy they prove? Are they not a part 
of her—her very own flesh and blood? Even so with 
him and me. You may doubt it. in the face of my 
refusal to beliéve in his innocen¢’ of my father’s 
death, iu the face of my refusa] 10 forgive him in Nor- 
mandy. But we can none of us help our natures. I loved 
my father, too, I loved him long before I ever saw 
my husband, I was the only creature he had to love 
for years and years, and, whatever else I might be 
able to torgive, I cannot forgive his murderer, I 
cannot entertain any thought of forgiveness for the 
man who is suspected of his death. If my husband 
had never deceived me, if he had been, as I fondly 
imagined, one whose bare word was more than an- 
other's solemn oath, 1 might have believed his asser- 
tion of his innocence of this, though it contradicted 








convictions as well supported as mine now are of his 
guilt. But he is not such aman. Can you honestly 
wonder, in the face of such long, such persistent, such 
artful and deliberate deceit as he displayed to me— 
can you honestly wonder, I say, that I dare not believe 
him? The wonder to me is that he can expect me 
to believe in him, I beg of you, Baron Chandos, not 
to answer me. I haveouly afew words more to say. 
You tell me you will prove his innocence. You can 
never prove it to me, except by proving another guilty 
of the deed. If you could prove that to me—if you 
could——”’ 

She covered her face suddenly with her hands, 
dropped them again, and looked at him, saying, pas- 
sionately : 

“ T.would crawl in the dust to kiss your feet in 
thankfulness.” 

Her voice broke in sobs. She sank down upon 
the floor, shaking from head to foot with agitation, 
and crying aloud as Baron Chandos had never heard 
man or woman cry before. 

A sudden convulsion passed over his face, His 
black eyes were flashing. He bent and lifted her by 
main strength. 

“ Lady Sybil,” he said, almost fiercely, “ will you 
forgive him the rest if I prove himinnocent of that? If 
I find you the man who killed your father, and it is not 
your husband, will you forgive him everything elge ?” 

Sybil caught her breath sharply. 

*T told you, baron, that Lloved him. Couid I re- 
fuse to forgive him anything but this? If he had 
told me the: truth when my father came to Leuse- 
leigh to see him, if he had but let my father come 
to me with the whole story—why did he not? ob, 
why did hé’not?” 

Baron Chandos echoed the question in his own heart : 

“ Why did he not?” 

How much trouble might have been saved ? Angry 
hiswife would have been no doubt—unforgiving too 
for a while, but women rarely bold out in such unfor- 
givingness, 

Besides, Baron Chandos felt nearly certain that in 
the course of the excitement and explanations that 
must have ensued the truth contained in those papers 
which Vassar held would have come out. Not ouly 
would Volney have come into his rights then with 
little trouble, but Vassar, finding how the case really 
stood, would have thrown his iofluence in with Vol- 
ney’s tomake all smooth again between him and Sybil. 

Why did he not? 

Because they who do evil travel always a down- 
ward road, and travel it the faster the longer they 
are on it, till unable to turn back they generally break 
their necks at last. 

The wrong road is a very slippery one, as all find 
who once start on it, as difficult of ascent as it is 
easy of descent. 

Volney Heath had fonnd it so. Every time he 
looked back the way he had come it ‘appeared harder 
than before to retrace his steps, and it was literally 
impossible to stop where he was. 

Baron Chandos took his leave at peace with Sybil, 
blaming her'still, but not so much as he had. 

He went away without saying anything to her about 
the money—the thirty thousand pounds, 

He felt that she would refuse it if he presented it 
directly, telling ‘her whom it came from. 

He arranged with her to act as her agent in busi- 
ness matters, hinting that he had got a clue to some 
old debts due to her father. . 

He calculated'on conveying the monéy to her by 
means of some such fiction. 

Among his last words to her were these: 

“You assume, Lady Sybil, that your husband is 
alive. I hope he may be, but I assure you solemn! 
that I do not believe you and he will ever meet again 
in this world.” 

“Shall I tell you why I assume it, baron? I have 
bécome a keen observer within. a few weeks. I 
noticed ftom almost the beginning of our conversa- 
tion to-day that while you told me I should neversce 
him again you did not once say in 80 many words, 
‘heisdead.’ Neither did you express yourself in any 
language that would not bear tlie construction that 
he was alive to your knowledge,” 

Baron Chandos looked absolutely frightened as 
Sybil uttered these strange words. His face turned 
of achalky hue, he looked unutterably flurried and 
discomposed, and, strangely enough, this odd fright 
of the baron’s infected Sybil also. 

Baron Chandos looked up and caught the expres- 
sion of her face, 

He extended his hand hurriedly. 

“ Good-afternoon, ‘Lady Sybil,” be said, huskily. 
“T ghall miss my train if I do not hasten.” 

Sybil took his hand. She clung to it. 

“There is something you have not told me,” she 
cried. “I see it in your face. You know something 
you have nottold me, I insist upon hearing it now.” 

“By what right do you iusist, Lady Sybil?’ he 
said, ‘sternly ; “by none that I shall recognize, rest 





assured, I neither acknowledge nor deny that 

know more than I have told you. G6®\-afternoon,’ 
He almost wrenched his hand from her rigid clasp, 

and quitted the room without looking behind him, 


(To be continued.) 


THE LILY OF CONNAUGHT. 


—_~—_— 
cy. CHAPTER VIII, 
Mightier far 

Than the strength of nerve or sinew, or the sway 
Of magic potent over sun and star, 
Is love, though oft to agony distrest, 
And though his favourite seat be feeble woman's 

breast. Wordsworth, 

ArrTer, this unexpected interruption the eutertain- 
ment palled, for every mind was too busy trying to 
fathom ‘the mysterious occurrence to give much 
thought to pleasure. 2 

A cloud hung over the whole royal party; andthe 
Princess Eva, after having graced the first dance as 
the partner of Bruce, retired uuder plea of indispo- 
sition. 

Blackness lowered upon the brow of the king, and 
the Priaces Braziland Desmond were stern and silent, 

At a sign from the master of festivities the har- 
pers and choristers burst forth in full. chant. But 
the attentive rapture that the skill of the bard Ma- 
lachi was wont to call forth from the chiefs and re« 
tainers was now wanting. 

A signless, voiceless communication like that whieh 
precedes the re-entrance into court of a jury had gone 
forth throughout the assembly. ‘Uhis was the startling 
knowledge that the Knight of the Falcon loved the 
Princess Eva—and was beloved again. 

The music was disregarded, and many an inquiring 
and furtive glance was cast towards a person seated 
close to the royal party. 

He was a warrior of large and powerful frame. 
His herculean shoulders were ‘sur ted by:a very 
large head, with a great mass of bright, golden-red 
hair, and a beard of the same hue—a face with some- 
thing of rugged grandeur, aud eyes. that gleamed 
like lanceheads in the sun. 

Instead of the usual saffron tunic his dress was! 
black, thrown open ‘at the neck, and relieved by @ 
crimson scarf that crossed his breast aud by his bal- 
dric of polished ‘steel, 

This was Roderick O’Donnell, called Rory Ruadh, 
or Red Roderick. 

He was a warrior of note and tanist of Tyrowen— 
that ie, he was prince-elect of that country, for accord~ 
ing to the old system of tanistry the successor of & 
ruler was chosen during his lifetime. 

Roderick was a firm ally of the O’Connors, and 
had long spent his warlike breath in sighs for the 
love of the Princess Eva, but, though her father and 
brothers approved his'suit, the gallant Rory found ne 
favour ‘in the eyes of the royal maiden. 

Still it was a foregone conclusion that sooner or 
later there would be an alliance between them, for in 
those days such things were arranged by the paren- 
tal will alone—the wishes of the father were para- 
mount, and son and daughter obeyed the dictates of 
filial duty rather than those of their own hearts: 

This was the reason why so many looks weré 
bent in the direction of Red Roderick, and this was 
the reason that he chafed under the scrutiny that he 
could not help but feel, 

He sat, endeavouring with great effort to hide 
his feelings, biting the ends of his moustache, and 
playing viciously with the ornamented hilt of his 
dagger ; but it was a voleano képt in check by a frail 
crust of snow, and suddenly in the very midst of one 
of the grandest bursts of music he sprang to his feet 
with flushed cheek, and addressed the kiug. 

The words were unheard by the audience in the 
swell of the chorus, but they reached the ear of the 
king, for he started and gazed at Red’ Roderick 
with an expression in which surprise and displeasure 
blended, but the next moment he bent his head with 
a haughty motion of assent. 

The tall warrior bent low over the royal hand ex- 
tended to him, and, bowing to Brazil and Desmond, 
strode majestically from the presence. 

The astonishment and coujectures aroused by this 
incident were cut short by the abrupt ceasing of the 
chant and the sound of the retiring march, that told 
of the close of the feast. 

Some of the guests retired to their apartments, 
others to their tents among the troops, others strolled 
upon tho ramparts to view the night, or out into the 
plain to see the rough, hearty enjoyment of the sol- 
diery. 

Adiohg these latter were Bruce‘and his squire 
Malise, and they were joined beyond the barbican by 
Prince Desmond, with an apology for the ill-fate of 
their festival and the apparent neslect of their Scot- 
tish guest. 

The moon was rising slowly, like a great brazen 
shield, above the forests. and casting her’ mellow, 
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mournful rays athwart the roystering camping- 
grounds as thé four, fer Desmond O’Connor was at- 
tended by a‘ page, strayed out among the smoking 
torches. 

We will leave them to pursie'their way to one of 
those strange meeting-points which fate prepares for 
good or evil, while we. ascend the palace staircase 
and visit the apartment of the Princess Eva 

Passing through a small ante-chamber, lighted by 
a suspended bragen’cresset, we open @ heavy door of 
communication and view a scene of beauty beyond. 

It is an apartment not spacious but appearing to 
be so fron the far-stretching perspective of the rich 
tapestries that adorn the walls. . Some of these are 
very ancient, while others are bright in the gloss of 
reeent creation, having been wrought by the beau- 
teas binds of Eva O'Connor herself. 

Adarge gilt harp steod at the bedside, and @ clar- 
shech, or smaller instrument of the harp’kind, lay 
upon a table at the open window, with’ the first rays 

the rising moon glinting off its inlaid pearl. 

In the transverse wall, beyond the head of the bed, 
was a small niche or shrine, with crimson velvet 
curtains and a light, graceful oavopy, carved of Irish 
wood. Within, lighted by three wax candles ina 
candelabra of copper-gilt, was afigure of the Virgin 
im silver and gold, Here knelt ‘the: Princess: Eva 
O'Comneor, with olasped hands’ and eyes praised ‘to 
the image of the saint. 

So deeply was she absorbed ‘in herv devotions: that 
she heard wot a light, repeated rapping on the panel, 
and saw not the door swing open: or the figure: that 
psased in the doerwny. 

The intradev: was! dressbd inthe garb ofa matd of 
honour, and advanced on! tiptoe, guzing’ atthe bed 
and.around the: room, As soon asishe caught sight 
of the princess she stood still, doabeful whether to 
stay or retreat. 

* Ave Maria! Queen of Heaven: and mother! of 
Eternal Love!” murmured the princess, “ guide: and 
protect thy child!” 

As she apoke\s large! tear'fell: from her upturned! 


face, and a. sobeswote upon the-eat of the | visitor. | 


She stood as if frightened by the:sound, and ve+ 
treated noiselessly'tewards'the door, She was about 
alosing it bohind. her when a gust of: night wiadl’ 
swept through the ivy vinesia the: opén casement, 
sighed mourniully across the clatehech and flickered 
the lights-in ' the chamber, 

Eva O’Connor started up in affright; forthe! Zolian, 
tones of the instrumeat: fell.om ber ipreocoupied ears 
like the souad of human agony or ‘a ghostly moan. 
Her face assumed marble paloness, and she: gave an 
involuntary ory, 

“ My. mistrees, my dear laiy!’” exclaimed the girl, 
apringing towards lier.to save-ber from falling. 

“ Theresa—you,?” 

“Tis I,my lady! Pardon me,” 

“ Pardon ?—for what?” said Eva, abseatl y,\ gazing 
toward the window with the same frightened expres- 
mepce her face. 

“ For your affright,my,lady, I thought were 
aslee i fete a ne : wee 

* No—nol” said Eva, laying: her hand upon. the 
girl’s.eboulder. “It was, not that, Theresa, What 
mcant —whence came that. sound 2?” 

“?'T'was but the night breeze.rustling the ivy and 
moaning. ou, the strings.of the oclarshech,” said 
Theresa, pointing to the instrament lying flat upon. 
the table. 

The. princess. looked towards the harp. 

The fluttering ivy leaves were reflected in the moon- 
light upon the pearl ornamentation of its frame,.and 
gave the appearance, of something heaving and 

ashing with life ; at-the same time the soft. breeze 
again called forth the wild cadence from its strings. 

‘* Strange,” said the princess, leaning ‘towards jit, 
Gazing, aad listening like :oue fascinated. “ ’Tis 
Strange—strange,.Theresa., "Tis his—his barp!” 

“ My lady, who?” 

“ Hush! girl, hugh!” said the princess,:in a fright» 
ened manor, putting her white, trembling. hand 
over; Theresa’s lips, but still keepiag her eyes on the 
harp. ‘The stoues of Castle Connor are ungrateful, 
treacliwrous, his name must not be whispered te them, 
But, you, Theresa, you are true. Listen! "lis Con- 
nooht Moran’s—’tis the Falcun’s. Look! Can you 
not see the living sparkle of his glance? Hark! 
That mouraful music! ‘Tis, not the night wind, 
’ Tis his.voice—but it comes from the hollow cham- 
bers of the dead!” 

“My lady, my dear lady!” exclaimed the fright- 
ened .givl, starting back to gaze in the glistening 
eyes of her mistress, “Why speak you so? Come, 
calm yourself; you.are ill—youare excited! Let me 
beg you to get to rest,” 

“ No, no, Theresa; do,not bend your eyes in such 
affright upon me. I do not rave; these are no dream- 
ings. Lam not mad! Why dil my heart fail me and 
an unmaidenly shriek escape my lips.to see the knight 
Morau fall from his steed ?” 





She paused, and her simple-hearted companion 
thought she awaited an answer. 

“"D was youriaterest, lady,” she said, “ your friend+ 
ship—your love.” 

No sooner had the'girl spoken the last word than 
she was‘ covéred with blushing confasion at herown 
boldness, 

This was increased by the princess suddenly turn- 
ing her ‘bright eyes upon her. 

“Love!” she cried) “No~yes! Coutd:it have 
been a fantasy of’ love? I thank ye for the word, 
Theresa; but listen, I saw—plainly saw in-the air 
above his head—a vision of my brothers with swords 
striking him to the earth.” 

“ Sainted Mother!” exclaimed the girl, frightened 
by her veliement manner, “ Thesevare imaginutions 
of the Evil One!” 

The princess did not. heed: her; bat, gazing on 
vacancy with a: horrid expression of realization, 
seemed: to‘address the air’ in wild questioning, ~ 

“Why did my soul die withiuw me» and the power 
of ‘speech desert me at the banquet? B the 
place of the: Faleom Knight was! filled: by a fleshiess 
skeleton! Because in the empty seat of Gonrad: I 
saw the red-robed form of: thé: execiitiondr, and! Red 
Roderiek looked like ‘the: fire-fiend laughing at my 
terror.” | 

‘“‘ Heaven »preservé us!” déveatly ejaculated | the 
girl, Theresa. ‘ Herc wits hawvecdeft her.” 

Againthe ivy! leavesighve forth: a!souad like the 
rustling of wings,aad the windsweptover ths strings 
of the! clarshech with a wild, mournful) rise and fal) 
like.a wail for the dead, 

“Qh!” sobbed Eva-O’Conner, burying her. face 
in the bosom of her companion, “it‘ia\the voice of 
fate! It wiiispers. me: ‘ This night the Falcom war- 
rior dies, and by thy brother's hand!’ Oli, Heaven ! 
Perhapsieven new he gasps beneath the blow., That 
wail sounds like a'dying moan. ’Tis his. On, fatad 
light, lead.me to where he lies!” 

She burst from the trembling hold of Theresa, end 
rushed fonwerd with outstret¢hed arms, as if atriving 
to grasp something /fleeing. befdre her, but suddealy 
her overtasked strength failed—she ‘reeled, end, with 
an inarticulate ory, fell backward on the bed and. lay 





motiouless-upor the! yellow, coverlet! like’ a, broken | 
| citedly toward her. attendaut. 


lily on @ sunlit stream. “ 

** Ah, Heaven. be good' to,.us!” exalaimed ‘Theresa, 
rishing,towards her. ‘ Lady. Eve, my dear mistress | 
What imaginations are here! Awake! Arouse, thee | 


Let me see thine eyes. "Tis but the wind! See; I} 


will move the. harp, and it will cease!” 

The git] removed the instrument-—bhestened back 
to the couch and raised the golden head tenderly.; 

“Poor, pale mistress,” she -said, affectionately. 
“ Open your blue eyes.to her that loves you. Listea! 
the sound has ceased. Be not afraid—’twas not.the, 
coina, or the cry of the banshee, but the sporting wind 
from the mountains, playing across. the: battlements, 
What, not a.word for your Theresa? Speak to me, 
my princess—my Eva!” she cried, patting, the white 
cheek, and then, receiving no answor, with a-cry of 


| fear she pressed her ear to the satin bodice aud heard 


the muffled throbbing of the heart, 
“ Praise Heaven, she lives! she sleéps. *Tis best ; 
I will, not wake her,’’ said Therésa, straightening the 


}iuanimate form apon the bed, and.raising; the head 


with the pillows, “Sleep, poor mistress ; forget your 
fancies.”’ 

She pressed her lips upon the pale forehead, aad, 
drawing a seat noiselessly beneath. the two pendant 
lamps, blew out their light, leaving the room illu- 
mined only by the tapers of the little sanctuary, and 
the moonlight struggling through the ivy, that/par- 
tially veiled the casement. 

Returning, toward the couch, ‘Theresa’ stood ‘still, 
struck by the beauty of the sighit. 

The quenchixg, of the lamps ‘had. given the moon- 
light supreme sway. The mellow beams shone off 
the frame of the gilded harp iu. phosphorescent lines 
—they fell icily ow the lovely form upon the pillows. 
and turned the tent-like curtains into a pyramid. o 
snow. 

The couch looked like.a sculptured tomb, on which 
lay the death-cold form of Music, with her sileut 
harp beside her; or likea white, tent on the celestial 
plains with aseraph at repose, 

“ Poor mistress,” said Theresa, mournfully. “ Thou 
art very beautiful—but, alas, ill-mated love’s unlovely 
to the world!” 





CHAPTER IX. 
We'll be agen to. each other, though Fate has now 
part 
Two spirits that yearn with devotion and love; 
We wil! show the hard world that we both are 
strony hearted, 
And the wings of the eagle shall nestle our dove. 
Eliza Cook. 
Tueresa had just seated herself to watch beside 
her mistress when low notes of music stole @p 
through thie vines above the far hum of camp sdunds, 





At firstit was a mere tinkting, but, rising gradually 
into a wildly beautiful air, it trembled in and seemed 
to hang lovingly, enchantingly around the snowy 
canopy of the bed, 

The Princess Eva moved 'restlessly, and marmared 
in plaintive, incoherent tones through her sleep—then 
suddenly started up with glistening eyes and enrap. 
tured look, bending toward the sounds. 
Springing from the couch, shs ‘hastened to the win- 
dow and pushed aside the vines to listen. 

It was difficult to localize the sound, it floated so 
weirdly onthe air, bat‘Hta'O’Conuor saw upon the 
battlements before and above her: casement a figure 
clearly defined against the sky, the moonlight giving 
a'red tinge: to one edge of the outline, 

“’Tig Conrad!” she said. ‘Bat hark, Theresa! 
you'll hear the voice that calls mie” 

“ Oulis thee, mymistress?” 

* Calla'me. Hark!” 

From ‘below, stealing hollowly and sweetly up, like 
the sigh of 'the night-wind through: the ‘meedias of 
the mountain pines, rosea voice accompanying the 
music: 

“ On the side of Coni’s mountain, 
Hidden deep in rocky cave, 
Darkling springs the mystic fountain, 
That supplies the fateful wave, 
m the of hills eternal, 
Where’ the frividly spirits dwell, 
© of truths superrial, 
Lo, it seeks the Fairy ‘Well: 
Haste thee, haste, the happy minute: 
Passeth with the midnight bell, 
Wisdom waits thee—woulds't thou 
win it— 
Baste thie to the Fuiry Well. 
*f Warrior, 1 ‘maid or princéss, 
Dots the futeee trouble thee > 
Seek the fountain! that eviuves’ 
What that future's lopshall ba 
Do the glooms of doubt distress. thee P 
Do the pangs of | mswell P 
Haste and truth peace slrall bless‘ thee’ 
At thelfaity’s nvystio well. 
Haste thee, haste; ths on we yo 
Come, ere 0 t 
Naught of evil shall befall thee 7 
At the fairy’s haunted well” 


As the voice ceased. Eva, O’Conner turned ox- 


“ Quick; Theresa, nea she: cried,. with, im- 
patient mov t. “Thevlarshech; quick |. I, must 





| answer, I:amcalled....J. will obey.” 


She seized the instrument handed - to her, by the 
astonished girl, and struck.a wild reproductivn of 


! the, invitation, air, that rippled along the gray battle- 
| ments and floated away ,iuto the. night, cansin,z, the 
| sentinel to. pause upon ‘his’ beat ‘ 


aad the: boisterous 
soldier. to. cease his. ribaldry to listen, 

“ There!” she cried as. she paused and beard the 
faint-growing sounds of the, mysterious harp, dying 
away like fairy bells, “ There, the dieiis cast. | 
will pierce this cloud and know my fate—and ‘his, 
My caunabahs, quick, Theresa, and thine own filleadh 
—the:plainest—my alins-cloak—so we may, pass un- 
unknown.. They will take us for two cottage maidens 
searching the battle ground for dead lovers. Haste, 
we mustaway !” 

“ Whither. goest thou, mistress?” 

“To the Fairy Well. To pluck. the last green 
branch from the blighted oak.and strike foreknow- 
ledge from the fateful waters.” 

“Ah, Heaven, princess!” exclaimed Theresa, in 
affright, dropping the dark-hvoded canuabahs, or 
cloak, which she had brought from: a recess,. “Say 
not so, You will not surely tempt the glen.at such au 
hour? Think. of the danger-—” 

“ Hush, child, and hold the. cloak.” 

“ Think of the stories they relate, my lady, ’T was 
but this night, in the refectory, the sennachie told 
many tales. of wells and fairy charms—as how Queen 
Boau, disobeyed the king, and, with her hound 
Dabella, stole at night to unveil the mystery of the 
royal spriug,; how the charm broke,.the spring arose 
aud swept her, torn and blind, into the sea: aud how 
hence came ‘the ‘stream called after her, the Boyne, 
aud the Da Billiau Rock, to which her hound Dabella 
was transformed. Hé told how fair Killarney dis- 
placed the stone that shut.the fountain’s moutn and 
changed the fruitful vales into lakes 1. 

“ Hush, child,; you babble! Don your cloak aud 
hasten, girl, Conrad has left the wall, 'Tis near 
to miduight. Come!” 

Mufiled in cloaks and hoods’ sufficiently close to 
hide the richness of their clothes, they left the room 
and glided out into the corridor. Th trembling 
‘Theresa went first, in order to answer any questions 
that might be asked. 

Passing yawning porters and gervitors, whose 
duties kept thein from joining in the revelry with- 
out, they descended the broad staircase, and, avoid ng 
the main eutrauce, where a crowd of lounging pages 
aud esquires were gazing at the groups of laughiog 
men-atarms in the courtyard, tuey hurried, back 
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along the hall, turnedinto a dark passage, passed 
through a low-arched dour, and stood in a deserted 
part of the outer enclosure, 

They paused a moment in the shade to assure 
themselves that they were not watched. All was 
silent pear them. 

No human form was in sight save the distant sen- 
tinels on the walls above them. 

Eva O’Connor flitted across the open space and 
under the shadow of the wall. 

Theresa followed with more trepidation. 

“ My mistress!” she said as she joined the princess. 
‘Think what youdo, Better turu back.” 

‘Peace! I must goon!” 

“Shall I seek Ronald or some of the pages to bear 
as company ?” 

“No, Noone.” 

“Do you not fear to pass the camp alone at such 
an hour ?” 

“Girl,” cried the princess, severely, “ are-not the 
soldiers Irishmen? Am not I the O’Connor’s Child? 
Give methe pustern key. I will go alone. You can 


coturm”” 

“Now-no! Ah. princess; you are cruel!” cried 
he girl, in a choking voiee, catching Eva's cloak 
and pressing it to her-lips.. “ Heaven knows it is. 
for you I fear, not for myself. Let us go, my mis- 


trembling hande-removed a bar, and 
unlocking aemal! postern doorin the bawn.or outer 
wall threw it open. 

The vines before described as-covering this defence 
hung low and matted over and swuog 
backward-and forward im ) Of - night air: 
that rushed through. , 

They listened for a momentto. the confused:murmur 
without, and Theresa teid:up: thedesty screen while 
the princess passed beneath; 

She then followed, locking:the-postermand: letting: 
the trailers fall over it so astorcompletelyrhide:it:| 


from view. 

Between the base of the bawn 
of the moat ran a grassy bank or 
entire fortification. This connected the maindraw~ 
bridge and the smaller bridges of the sallyports,. 
giving quick means of communication in time of 
siege, although it was too narrow to be of much ad- 
vantage to any assaulting parties who might succeed 
in crossing the moat. 

The pestern through whieh Eva O'Connor and her 
maid had just come was, called the “ Princess's Gate,” 
from the fact. that she alone bore the key: of it.and 
used if as a means of communication between the 
castle and her favourite haunts.in. the.royal de- 
mesnes, 

Before the door were.a couple of. stoue. steps, form- 
ing a boat-stair, 

“ Whither, mistress ?” said Theresa; after a, pause. 
“ Around the path to the drawbridge,?” 

“No; theshallop, quickly, Theresa,quickly., They 
are occupied and will uot see us.” 

The girl stooped on the, stone. steps, unhooked: a 
chain that jiugled slightly, and drew forth a small, 
— skiff from its concealment in a hollow. of the 

an 

Just then the rattle of arms.and the challenge of 
rough voices were heard on the wails above them, 
and, thinking the jingle of ‘the. chain had attracted 
the attention of the sentinels, Theresa crouched low 
and silently upon the; water-steps., and the, princess 
drew close to the vine-covered wall. 

The short, graff sound of challenge and. reply, 
aud the, whispered interchange of watchword and 
countersign, dropped down to the ears.of the listeners. 

“Tis well, Theresa,” whispered the: princess. 
“Be still a moment ; ’tis but the change of guard.” 

“Ha, Bernard,” said the rough voice of a guards- 
man above ; “is it not provoking that.a man of full 
blood should have to leave his. merriment and hot 
puuch to stand here pointing his pike at. the. moon 
like a gnome on a water-clock or.a fool at a fair?” 

“A pity of thee, Phadruic, and certain,” said. an-. 
other, in bluff banter. “'Thou who hast been roar- 
ing thy pleasures all night like a bull calf, and 
shaking thy clumsy feet to the danger of honest 
people's shins, thou didst not think that a pannikio 
of the usquebaugh ye wers destroying would have 
cured the chills of usstar watchers, ‘Take thy turn 
uow, and bless thee—much good may it do thee.” 

‘Nay but what’s the use of guarding:s castle wall 
when the whole plain is paved with guards? Faith L 
envy thee, Bernard ; the sport is but beginning, Never 
was such a night of jollity since, Cathal thrashed 
Fitz Adelm at the Hill of Oaks! By my faith, if the 
geutles and priuces know not how to keep a merry- 
making without making mows et one another they 
ar go a-camp and take lessons from the men of 


“Ha! what's that? It is the gathering sound to 
march !” # 
A bugle nv. swelled out long and loud, and im- 


mediately, at a short distance, could be seen lights 
hurrying to and fro, and the olash of arms and the 
trampling of horses were heard. 

“It is the troop of Rory Ruadh,” said the man 
called Phadruic, “They are to get uearer to the 
mountains to be ready for the homeward march at 
day break.” 

“ Why, Phadruic, go they so soon ?” 

“ Oh, Red Rory’s:temper’s not of carded wool. He 
was-a heart hunter that.came a pigeon-snering, and 
he feels high dudgeen because a falcom straek the 
bird before he’diset his.springe.” 

“Tot, map you talk: like a hallow-e’en: riddle 
uiaker,” 

“ Let’s whisper, then, tis. not to be spread abroad 
— O'Connor's: Child has but one heartand that’s be- 
spoke. ‘Uhat’s why Red Rory turns hiigtbroad back on 
CastleConnor. He's not.the infanttesmileat disep- 
pointment, Lay upithe words:in your nbosomy 
aud so good-night. Remember me@rwhen thew dost 
moon's to conte’ we 

Both. soldiers laughed, and then the-footsteps of 
the one relieved died away, and albav: 
‘walls, but the tumult of rally andipreparatiomwent 
on im.the-direction of Red Roderick’s campy. 

% ‘The princess-paused for a momess and ithe githwas 
im hopes that she bad given up herintention of ivisit- 
ing the mystic well, but she approached: thesboat 
with sudden. resolution and took her seat. 

“ Rowin theshadow, Theresa, beyondthis fellowls 
sight,” she said. 

The girl took the light oars and rowed silently 
elong underthe shadow of the. wall. 

“ So,”’ murmured Eva, with hexrhead bent mourn- 
rh her breast, “the: mame of O'Connor's 
hasbecome a gossip-werd for the 
the. walls, and the affections pa mh 
lationands.wonders At last my lomg-kept seeret/is 
out. Butwhy a secret? Ob, lovef love! brightest 


why art thou scorned andibarteredoff for 

8? Why is the nobility of mamameasured 

‘aeres, not byvirtue—by dross that ruste-rather 
aad deeds that challenge Heaven's ap- 


Thegirl had, unbidden, turned the boat's head 
across the water, and they were nearing the opposite 
bank when a) rastling in a small coppice that lay in 
the moonlight beyond startled them, and the» fair 
rowerrested upon her oars in a listening attitude. 

Eva. O’Connor: strained both eye and ear in the 
direction, until hollow sounds seemed!to murmur 
about her and the red bale-light:rearose in her ima- 
givation, aud appeared to blaze amidst the dark trees. 

Suddenly there: was.a sbock as of two:.bodies 
meeting accidentally in the darkness, then loud ex- 
clamatioas, and the sounds of the drawing of arms. 

There was. no immediate clash of combat, but 
angry werd and hot reply, aud the heart of the 
princess sank.as.ehe thought she recognized both 
voices. 

“ Still itcannot be,” she said. “Moran is ill and 
under guard, and Conrad was, but. now, upon the 
wall.” 

‘Then thestrange imaginativeness which was a por- 
tion of her nature took possession of her, and the 
horrid words seemed to be hissed ia her ears: 

“ This night the Falcon warrior dies, aud by thy 
brother's hand.” 

“I will not believe. it,” shesaid, * Let us get back, 
Theresa., I will assure myself they are within. ‘This 
is. some drunkew brawl.” 

The girl williugly dipped her oars to turn the boat ; 
but at the moment, as suddenly as actors enter in a 
theatre, two furious figures burst from the ceppice 
and faced each other in the moonlight. 

The princess cried aloud in fear and agony as she 
recognized the crimsun mantle of Priuce Courad and: 
the graceful form of Couvnecht Moran, and saw them 
stand one, moment a-guard with gleaming blades, 

It looked like the brilliant faucy of a dream; she 
could scarce believe it real until she heard the fiery 
voice of Courad, 

** Now, now, sir knight,” hecried.. ‘* Here, before 
the iusulted home of my fathers, while the insult is 
still fresh, is the time to wipe itout!"’ 

“ By Heaven, Conrad, you press me. hard,” said 
Moran, with lowered, point. 

“ Hard!” exclaimed Oenrad, with a fierce. sneer— 
“to tax thee with th) presumptiou—thy treason— 
face to face, to measure swords, and make an equal of 
thee?” 

* Treason!” cried Moran, angrily. 
Insoleut boy, what art tou better?” 

“Thy master, low-born traitor!” cried the boy, 
savagely, throwing himself upon him, “ Guard, or 1 
cut thee down.” 

Forced by the very onslaught made, Moran threw 
himself intoa defensive attitude, and the blue sparks 
flew from the weapons as they met. 


“ Au equal! 





“ Haste, Theresa, taste!” shrieked Eva O'Connor 


toss. the horn—think of me who hageno horn but the | 
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as the girl drove the skiff towards the shore with 
powerful strokes. 

Scarcely had the prow touched the bank when the 
princess leaped on the green sward, and rushed to- 
ward the combatants, crying : 

ae: Connocht! Conrad! stay 

She threw herself recklessly between the flashing 
blades, and Moran, who had been actiug on the defen- 
sive, dropped his.point. But her presence seemed 
only to infuriate- her brotier, for he struck at his anta- 
gonist across: her kneeling form, and then, with an 
impvecation, cast heraside, so that she fell proue upon 
the dewy grass, andishe:leard the wild shock of his 
renewed 

Her cheek-wasom the wet ground: for an instant, 
andishe heard or feléthetremulous throb of feet hur- 
rying towards themyas hanters hear the approach of 
the distant herd. 

She thanked Heavemtbat theclashing of the swords 
ihad callediattention;and as she started up, crying 
aloud, severalimen burst!through the trees, a: couple 
of swerds struck up the:blades of the combatants, and 
, eee O*Gonnor and Ed ward Bruce: stood between 


In the noxt*instant*they joined by Prince 
‘Brazil and Re@Roderick, with att St at-arms, 
“ What; Conzad! Six: Connocht !” exclaimed Des- 
‘mond, in’ loud}, angry tones, “ What means this 
brawh? Have your-wits left you? Are ye druak, 
that ye alarm thecamp and make aight wild, fight- 
ing like tapstersfora:scullion? Forshame! Are 
ye knights ? gentlemen? Heuce, woman!’’ 
he cried, turning essavagely upon the disguised 
form of the primeesss “ Get thee gone, or, byny soul, 

ll have: thee: terthe-whipping-post !” 
i — and, wrapping her 


™ 





nocktMorany-witt an angry imprecation, pushed 
aside theirestraining-hand of Bruce, and made one 
step. tewards Desmond, about to-speak. But Conrad 
burstiimto a bitter, , 

“ ; : pomciot te exclaimed, —- 
art the very person. ere—a proper doctor 
for thiigxasubborn case—a leveller of rauk—an equa- 
lizer ofprincess and peasant !” 

‘©What mean these ranting words?” 

“They mean that the scullion, the woman thou 
wouldst beat, is our sister Eva—O’Connor’s Child!” 

“Eva! [mpossible!” exclaimed Desmond, starting 
towards her. 

“ The Princess. Eva ?” 

“ O'Connor’s: Child?” repeated all, in astonish- 


ment. 

O'Connor's Child!” said the princese, throwing 
back the disguising hood and allowiug the moon- 
light to fall on her golden hair and suowy face. 

“Eva, what do you here?” asked Brazil and Des- 
mond, in a breath, their angry eyes turning from her 
to Connocht Moran. 

“ She keeps love tryst,” cried the passionate Con- 
rad, with an angry laugh that was a wockery of the 
sound of mirth. 

The princess approached, aud Jooked him steadily 
in: the face with bright, rebuking eyes. 

“Brother of mine!’ she said, ‘thou art presump- 
tuous, Thy childish temper misguides thee, and 
makes: thee speak unworthily.”’ 

“ Speak, then, thyself,” said Brazil. 
and in disguise?” 

“My gentle brothers,” she said, turning haughtily 
from one tothe. other, ‘I tave yet to learn by what 
right you question the going or coming of O’Cunnor’s 
Cuild upon her father’s lands. My own good will is 
the reason I am here, Thatis myanswer. ‘l'liis pet- 
tish. boy has done me injury and wronged that. gal- 
lant knight.” 

She drew herself. up with queen-like dignity, and 
waved her jowelled hand to where Conuocht Moran 
chafed beneath the friendly hold of Bruce. Her 
cutting words, instead of abashing youug Conrad, 
only angered him the more,and he burst forth with 
fiery vehemence: 

“ Ho, for: the gallant knight that works treason 
aginst the roof that reared him,.that takes advan- 
tage of a family’s fostering to make its name a bandy- 
word and jest!” 

“Silence! babbler !’’ cried Desmond, furiously, 
his dark cheek flushing crimson as his eyes fell upon 
the listening crowd. 

“TJ will not be silent, brother, while I have tongue 
to speak. Shall the kestril sovk a mate in the eyrie 
ofthe eagle? Let this‘ gallant knight’ search the 
Psalter of Tara for the records of our house and point 
his parallel. The Psalter knows him not, aud shall 
the hand of the Child of the O’Connor be aspired to 
by such a base-boru——” 

He was ivterrupted by Moran, whose face’ waa 
flushed and eyes were gleaming with the same wild 
frenzy be had shown at the banquet. 

** Base-born in thy teeth!” he cried, endeavouring 


“Why here, 





to rush upon him, but many hands held bim back, 
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“Gnat, gadfly, baby-braggart,” he gasped, “ thou art 
not worthy of a soldier’s anger!” 

The ivfuriated Conrad, held by his brothers, and 
unable to get at the object of his anger, seized his 
velvet cap, and, with an imprecation, dashed it over 
Bruce's shoulder into Connocht Moran’s face. 

With a ery of rage the kuight wrenched himself 
free and bounded on him like a panther, but one 
sweeping blow of Desmond’s heavy sword strack 
the weapon from his hand, and, at a word from Brazil, 
the men-at-arms surrounded him. 

**Conrad O’Connor and Sir Connocht Moran,” said 
Desmond, in slow, stern tones, “as commandaut of 
this camp and citadel, I forbid this quarrel under pain 
of the dungeon, and command you both to get into 
your quarters in the castle, wheuce you are absent 
against the king’s wish.” 

Courad took thecap handed to him by one of the 
soldiers, and, with a look of hatred aud defiance at 
Moran, turned and strode away along the edge of the 
castle moat. 

Connocht recived the sword handed by Bruce and 
said, suppressing his excitement by a mighty effort: 

“With sii honour and friendsuip to thee, Prince 
Xesmond, who have inthe past been a noble friend 
aud brother to me, I forego this quarrel, so sharply 
forced upon me, but farther | caunot obey thee,” 
he cried, his forced calmness giving way in a burst 
of excitement. “To yonder walls | never shail re- 
turn, I—the presumptuous base-born—the kestril, 
unfit to flock with eagles—claim a prince’s right to 
withdraw from a court where faithful servitude is 
entitled treason and is repaid with insult. Farewell. 
The disinherited takes nothing with him but his 
father’s stainless sword. He leaves the shield 
bruised in your battles hanging on your walls as a 
memorial of his wrongs.” 

He turned to go, and many a stern eye moistened 
and many a bearded lip quivered as the grim men-at- 
arms made way for him to pass, for the Falcon Kuight 
was beloved by all the soldiers. 

A look of stern sorrow settled on the dark face of 
Prince Desmond. 

“ Farewell, sir knight,” he said, haughtily. “ Thy 
pleasure be thy guide.” 

Brazil O’Conuor sprang forward and seized his 
hand. 

The two had been associates in command since 
they were deemed worthy tu have the charge of 
forces. 

“Good fortune tend thee, Connocht Moran !” cried 
the prince, warmly. 

Moran wrung his hand in silence, for he was too 
much agitated to speak, aud, pulling his cap upon his 
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brows, he turned hastily away, but, passing 
where Eva O'Connor stood, a low, gasped sigh caused 


: him to raise his head, and he caught her sad, appeal- 


ing gaze and saw a tear upon her pale cheek, glitter- 
ing in the moonlight like a diamond, 

“ Honoured princess !”’ he exclaimed, kneeling at 
her feet and raising the hem of her rough cloak to 
his lips, “accept the last farewell of an humble 
knight who lived but in his duty to your highness 
and to his lord the king. To escape disgrace I fly 
the scenes where I have spent such happy hours, and 
grief goes withme. Farewell—au outcast cannot ask 
to be remembered.” 

She plucked the garment from his hold, and he 
looked up in surprise, takiug it for the act of anger. 
Her face was flushed with a proud glow, aud her eyes 
sparkled brilliautly ; yet there was a deep tremor in 
her voice when she spoke. 

With rapid tingers she undid the fastening of the 
cloak, and, taking a golden chain from her neck, she 
threw it over his. 

“See, noble warriors!” she said, gazing proudly 
around. “Take note, my princely brothers, that, dis- 
inherited outcast as he is, O’Connor’s Child bestows 
this pledge of trae remembrance upon the flower of 
Erin’s knighthood !” 

A coarse laugh, like the rumble of thunder, in- 
terrupted her, and, looking up, she saw the massive 
face of Red Roderick couvulsed with jealousy and 
anger, 

Moran also started and caught the giant's gaze. 
He was about to spring up, but she stayed him by a 
touch of her band. 

At the same moment Rory Ruadh, wilting be- 
fore the scorn that flashed in her eyes, gave an- 
other laugh und strode away with a muttered impre- 
cation. 

“Sir Connocht Moran !” continued the princess, “ I 
cannotask thee to stay, Rather—I beg thee to fly this 
place. "IMs full of danger to thée. Go, Fortune and 
honour beam upon thee, To other scenes where 
envy does not dwell—to fields where honour waits 
ou noble deeds—to courts where virtue is nobility— 
bear this memorial of O’Connor’s Child !” 

Pulling away the hand on which, despite his 
struggle, his tears were falling, she gathered her 
cloak around her, and, rushing to tle bank, threw her- 
self into the boat. 

“Quick, quick, Theresa! Bear me away,” she 
cried, her long-restruined tears bursting forth in 
torrents. 

** Home ?” asked the girl. e 

* No—on the water! Let me sigh life away any- 
where—any where but within those dreadful walls!” 





Connocht Moran, springing to his feet, hastened 
itito the coppice, lest his emotion should be noted by 
the bystanders, but hardly‘Rad be gained the shadows 
when he felt a hand upon his shoulder and heard a 
friendly voice tay: 

“Nay, gentle knight, thou shalt not so desert thy 
friend though the acquaintance be but of a day,” 

He recognized the voice of Bruce, and returned the 
warm grasp of his band. 

“ My lord,’’ he said, “I thank thee for thy kind 
remembrance of one so pooras I. I am much be- 
holden: to thee, and wish thee all happiness and a 
kind farewell; I am unfit for conversation,” 

“But art thou really bent on this departure ?” 

“Tam, my lord. My fate is cast. ’Tis past a per- 
adventure.” 

“ Why, then, body o’ mine !” said the Scot, warmly, 
“T need good hearts and swords, Serve with me, 
’T will still be in thy country’s cause. 1’ll give thee 
rank thine honour shall not blush to hold, Serve 
with me!” 

“ Oh, thanks, my lord!" cried Moran, “ It is a boon 
I would have asked but for these lately spoken ac- 
cusations.” 

“ Hoot, man! think not of trifles. The gad-fly can 
but vex the war-hurse—he cannot kill. Where shuld 
we meet ?” 

“ At your pleasure.” 

“1 stop at Aughrim town on my return,” 

“There, my lord, I shall await thy coming.” 

“ Till then be stout of heart, Farewell.” 

“ Heaven be with thee, my lord.” 

The young knight plunged into the darkness of 
the woed, and Bruce, returning, joined the priuces 
and their party. 

The brothers were in earnest conversation. 

“Enough, Brazil, enoug! !” said Desmond as Bruce 
approached. “I grieve that he is gone, but thinkst 
thou I would kueel to ask him stay ?” 

“But to start out defeuceless and on foot,” per- 
sisted Brazil. 

“Tis bad !”? mused Desmond. “ See that his esquire 
and lacqueys follow with his effects.” 

But, for all Desmond’s sternness, his heart was 
troubled for the departure of his brother-in-arms, 
aud the more so as the uews of the quarrel had al- 
ready spread in the camp, and the jollity of the sol- 
diers was hushed in their sorrow for the self-banished 
favourite. 

So much were the brothers moved that ere long, 
by mutual consent, they were riding hard in the di- 
rectiou taken by Moran in the hope of oyertaking Lim 
and causing his return. : 

(To be continued.) 
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MARIGOLD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 

“The Image in the Heart,” “ Sweet Eglantine,” 

“The Three Passions,” &c., ¥c. 
a ahaa 
CHAPTER XLIII. 
Their merry chat was o'er, 
And yet they felt, they knew not why, 
More glad than they had done before. Aikin. 

For some days Lord Kimbolton lingered in a state 
of unconeviousness. The doctor pronounced his in- 
juries to be of a very grave nature, and held out no 
hope of recovery. 

Marigold seemed to forget that she had been for- 
mally divorced from him, and insisted that she was 
his wife, She waited upon him with the utmost as- 
siduity, and would not allow herself to be removed 
from the room in which he was lying. 

Captain Anglesey would willingly have employed 
the best medical talent in his behalf had it been ne- 
cessary and engaged experienced nurses to attend 
upon him, but she insisted upon being always by his 
side, and Anglesey was persuaded that the local doc- 
tors could do as much for the injured man as. the 
most celebrated physician in London. 

An extraordinary change had taken place in Mari- 
gold. Herintellect, clouded for 80 many years, seemed 
to be changed by magic, and she was quite coherent in 
all her observations, 

When she was informed that he would not live 
she inquired if he would ever recover sufficiently be- 
fore his death to understand and reply to any obser- 
vations that were put to him. 

The doctors answered that it was extremely pro- 
bable he would rally for a few hours before the final 
crisis arrived, 

Nor were they mistaken. 

It was on the morning of the fifth day after the 
railway accident that his lordship looked around him 
inquiringly, and feebly asked for water, which Mari- 
gold, as usual, gave him with her own hands, 

The gray dawn was stealing in through the 
chinks of the windows, and the flame of the lamp 
assumed a feeble yellow. 

It might have been between six and seven o'clock. 
The only watchers by the sick-bed were Marigold, a 
hired nurse, and Captain Anglesey. 

“Do you not know me?” asked Marigold, in the 
sweet, low voice he had once loved todwell upon. “I 
am your wife,” 

Lord Kimbolton looked curiously at her. 

“You are Marigold,” he replied, ‘ my false, wife— 
the wife I have cast from me. Why am I here? 
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What has happened? Am I in the house of my 
enemy ?” 

“Yes,” she answered, sadly. ‘“ You have cause to 
call him your enemy, but years have placed a wide 
gap between the present and the past. We have all 
suffered—I more than any one else, Heaven has 
dealt heavily with us.” 

“ What has happened 2?” he repeated, in an irritable 
tone. 

‘She told him how he had been injured in ‘a rail- 
way accident near the spot where he was lying, and 
when it was all clear to him and he knew that he 
must die his face lighted up with a softened glow. 

“ Marigold,” he said, “my once adored and wor- 
shipped Marigold, I have much to answer for. They 
told me you were mad, and I rejoiced.” 

“No, no, I have been dreaming all these years,” 
she answered, “ because you took my child away from 
me, but lately I have changed, I have awakened, and 
the dream is over. You will tell me where my child 
is, will you not? Oh, do, please tell me, or—or I 
shall go to sleep again and dream.” 

Her voice was so plaintive, and so full of expres- 
sion that it would have moved a heart of stone. 

“Yes,” he said, “I will tell youallI know. I feel 
that I am on my death-bed, and I must make repara- 
tion—that is, what reparation is in my power. We 
have been persecuted by fate and I forgive you.” 

Marigold smoothed his scanty gray hair with 
her delicate, transparent fingers, 

“You have not been happy,” she replied. ‘No, 
no, you have had your sorrows.” 

“ Like yourself, I have lest a child,” Lord Kimbol- 
ton replied. “It was my pride to think that he would 
be my heir, that he would transmit my name to 
posterity ; but he has been snatched from me.” 

“ How 2” she asked, under her breath. 

“ He wasassassinated in Marseilles, they tell me, and 
thereends my line. Ours isa noble race. Our pride 
perhaps has ruined us.” 

* But you will give me back my child ?” she urged. 

“TI can only afford you aslender clue. The child 
was at my instigation stolen from a cottage in the 
Clifton Woods, whither 1 had caused it to be con- 
veyed.” 

“By whom?” 

Captain Anglesey bent forward tolisten to the reply. 

It was some time before it came, as a rush of 
blood to the mouth caused him to cough violently 
and prevented farther utterance. 

“Gipsies stole her. I paid them handsomely to 
take her away and destroy every trace of her iden- 
tity,” he replied, faintly, when the fit was over. 

“ How can we trace hor ?” 





“Find Rachel Lee, the gipsy queen. If she is 
living she will give you all the particulars and help 
you to find her.” 

“‘ But if she is dead ?” said Marigold. 

“Then I can give you no hope. The secret is in 
her keeping.” 

He fell back exhausted, and another parcxysm so 
prostrated him that he rapidly sauk again into a 
comatose state, from which he never rallied. 

The morning was yet early when the once proud 
and haughty Lord Kimbolton breathed his last, Lis 
dying moments soothed by the woman he had per- 
secuted, his eyes closed by her hands, and a prayer 
for Heaven's mercy on his soul breathed by her for- 
giving lips. 

It was a touching scene, and Captain Anglesey 
turned away to hide his tears. He had no cause to 
love the dead man, but time subdues our passions, 
and he too was growing old and must soon face the 
terrors of the grave, 

They buried the proud peer with pomp and cere- 
mony, and a crowd of friends attended him to the 
family vault. Among the mourners were Marigold 
and Captain Anglesey, 

Soon after this event Anglesey was again privately 
married to Marigold, and this time she had the satis- 
faction of knowing that she was really his wife. 

A great change bad come over her. It was more 
than a change—it was a revelation. Her mind was 
calm and clear. She had a distinct purpose in life, If 
she could find Rachel Lee, the queen of the gipsies, 
she would be on the track of ber lost child. 

Lord Kimbolton on his death-bed had told her so, 
and dying men speak the truth. 

It was a difficult task however, and all the inquiries 
that were instituted proved fruitless. 

At last a reward of a thousand pounds was offered 
by Captain Anglesey for information which would 
lead to the discovery of the queen of the gipsies. 

Some people said that Rachel Lee was dead, others 
again declared that she had with her tribe gone vver 
to Spain, 

Amongst others Izard heard of this magnificent re- 
ward, and he presented himself one morning attired 
as if for a journey. 

* Well,” said Carmen, “ to what unexpected event 
am I to attribute the honour of this visit ?” 

“T have come to say farewell,” he answered, 

“Tmpossible. You cannot think of leaving me 
while I have the meaus of supplying your extrava- 
gancies,” 

“For a time. I shall not however be long ab- 
sent. You have heard of the reward that is offered 
for the discovery of old Rachel Lew?” 
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“Thave. Can it be the queen of our tribe? I 
have a distinct recollection of her,” said Carmen. 

“It is the same, If any one can find her, it is I,” 
exclaimed Izard. “There is not a haunt of the old 
fox that I do not know.” 

“ What is she wanted for?” asked Carmen. 

“That Iam unable to unravel. Enough for me 
that there is a thousand pounds to be gained. Be- 
sides, I want a holiday. I have been too quiet and 
respectable lately.” 

“So theold v ndispitit has come over you.” 

“Yes, Does itnotburm strongly within you? If 
not, youare no true gipsy,” said Izard. 

“ Thatwas always my impression. So far from 
wishing’ to roam, 1 am: very comfortable here, and 
would, on the: contrary, rather»remain. I have the 
complete-confidence of Oaptain Anglesey. His wife; 
Marigold, has now’ recovered her senses and adores 
me. Ralph is the only enigma.” 

“ Whyvan enigma?” asked Izard. 

“ Because he does not seem to love me, I never 
met a man before whom» L.could not bring to my feet 
if I wished.” 

“ Yet he isto besyour ‘husband in a few weeks’ 
time.” 

“ That: isevery true; yet [ fear he loves*another 
and has only-qonsented ‘te marry me from asense of 
duty. There isimamy a:slip' between the cup andthe 
Jip, and I cannotfaneymyself Ralph's wife until tle 
fact is actually ished.” 

“J have only one fear;-aud that is. of Quirino,” 
esid Izard. 

oN ," replied: Carmen, impatiently. ‘It is 
uolikely that Quitinorwould:come to England, and if 
he did how coulthe recoguize Carmen: in Mercedes 
Cliabot ? = It ismot even Jikely,’” 

Izard shook his-head, 

“] dream ofthat villaimvat-night. He-gives me 
the nigitmare,”.) eaaid, 





“ You were always a coward, Go and earg-the 
thousand pounds, only do not bring your. gipsy’ 


queen here. I have ne wish to be recognized as one 
of the tribe, If I could only get rid of you I should 
never think of my low extraction.” 

“ Ah, a little prosperity has spoilt you. For my 
part I like the tribe, and should be glad to see them 
all again,” replied Izard. 

“Good-bye then, A pleasant journey to you, Be 
back in.time to be present at my marriage.” 

Suddenly the clock on the mantelpiece stopped 
ticking, and Carmen turned pale. 

“That is a bad omen,” she exclaimed. 

“Are you becoming superstitious?” asked Izard, 
with a smile. 

*T always was so more or less, and for a clock to 
stop in that manner is a anresign of coming trouble. 
Go. You bring me bad luck. I must pension you 
off and keep you out of my sight.” 

“ Farewell, dear sister: may success.attend you,” 
replied Izard, far from being offeuded at Carmen’s 
manner. 

She waved her hand impatiently, and he took his 
departure, 

She sank down on a chair and became plunged in 
a deep reverie. Would she marry Ralph and se be- 
come the heiress of Anglesey’s millions? Would 
she escape exposure at the hands of that cruel sleuth- 
hound, Quirino? 

Time alone could show; but, fortunately for her, 
the day was drawing near when her marriage. with 
Ralph was to be celebrated. 

She had none of the sweet agitation ef a young, 
beautiful and blushing bride. Her heart did not beat 
tumultuously at the ecstatic prospect ef being all 
the world to.a man one loves. She did not tremble 
with delight at giving herse!f up utterly for life to a 
cherished and kind husband, Her feelings were 
those which every hard-levarted, selfish adventuress 
must entertain. 

Besides, marriage was no nevelty to her. She had 
been the wife of the unfortunate Archur Everton, 
who. had paid by his life for his acquaintance with 
her. 

While she was still wrapt in thought her maid 
entered, 

In her hand she held a letier, which she. seemed 
to attach great interest to. 

“Do you want me 2” exclaimed Carmen, pettishly. 
“*Ifso you have come at a wrong time. I wish to. be 


by myself.” 
“ Pardon me, miss,” said Flora, who was as skilful 
in diplomacy as when she acted in the capacity of 


maid to Marigold. “1 saw my master passing the 
garden and he dropped this letter from his pocket.” 

“Which one? You have two masters in this 
house.” 

* Mr. Ralph, miss,” replied Flora. 

Carmen's face lighted up with a new-born iaterest, 
and she exclaimed : 

“ What has the letter to do with me?” 

“I could not tell at first, miss, but, thinking it 





might contain some secret, I went out and picked it 


Ki Why bring it to me, instead of restoring it to the 
owner ?” 
‘Because I saw it was in a lady’s handwriting, 
miss,” said Flora. 
Carmen’s eyes flashed dangerously, 
“ And you have dared to read it?” she demandeds 
i I would not venture to take so great 


grove of laurels her curiosity had induced her to 
devourevery line of it. 

“That is well for you,” Carmen exclaimed; adding, 
“Give it tome.” 

She epened the sheet, which was covered with 
writing ima delicate Italian hand and blotted in more 
than one with hot, scalding tears, which had: 


fallen fromthe burning eyes of the unhappyrwriter,: : 


Its contents were as follows: 

“Thave-but little to say to you, Ralph. When I) 
first read’ your cruel letter breaking off our/en- 
gegementil was like one who has received a» 3 
crushing’ blow and can ueither speak nor 
Oould it betrue? That was the question I asked uiy~ 
self. No, no, it cannot be true. I would not believe 
it. But then it was your writing, that writingywhich 
I have over and over again covered with passionate’ 
kisses. Is it possible; | wondered, that my belovedt’ 
Ralph can forget all his vows? Did you not kneehat 
my feet, and, kissing my hand, declare that I should 
be yours for ever and that no power on earth should 
separate us? Ob, Ralph, still dearest, still) most 
cherished, whatis this dread power that has stepped 
between us and so change once loving: heart 
‘thateyou coldly write and:tell me you must give me 
up? a eee is broken. I have-no hope,.mo pur- 

now. Yet lam wrong, I have one wish. 


Diet is to see you*again. Come to me, he Ty 
come | 


whalleask no more favours: . Comeycome, 
and let me hear my sentence ofidesthx. ftom your 
own lips, for it is death that you d 

you take away your love. Cume, I beseech ;-ony 
my knees [ implore it. I have a right to demand 
it, and yet I beg it most humbly-as-a favour. See 
me once more, Tell me we must part and I will try 
to bear it. You.shall have no reproaches, I will not 
weary you with aseene ef tears. Do, do ceme. Ly 
must see you once more. Fanwy.” 

“As I expected,’ said Carmen. “ Where is Mr. 
Ralph?” 

“In the library I believe, miss. I heard the bell 
ring just now,” replied Flora. 

“ Let Rouse tell him that I sha!l be obliged if he 
will pay me a visit.” 

* Yes, miss.” : 

“Stay. Tell me, Flora, how I look,”. continued” 
Carmen. 

“ As you always do, miss—very lovely.” 

Carmen unfastened a tress of her hair and let it 
fall over her shoulder, then: she. bathed. her eyes in 
eau-de-colegne to make them red, 

“ Will that do?” she inquired. 

“Tf you wish.to look put out, miss, I can only say 
it is @ most interesting arrangement. Of course you 
are supposed to have been worried and are crying.” 

“ Exactly.” 

“Then you cannot improve your appearance, miss,” 
said Flora, 

“Thank you. Make haste ahd send him here,” 
exclaimed Carmen. 

The lady's-maid went away quickly, and Carmen 
cemposed herself in.a.reclining attitude upon'a sofa. 

“Tt is lucky T have that letter,” she murmured 
as she crumpled it up angrily in her hand. “He 
must not see that girl. She would be dangerous in 
her grief. His seerct is mine now. I must turn it to, 
some.advantage, I was sure something would happ 
when the clock stopped. Hush! here he comes.” 

A hurried footstep was heard in the passage, the door 
opened, and the next moment Ralph stuod before her. 





CHAPTER XLIV. 
Oh ! too couvincing—dangerously dear— 
In woman's eye the uuanswerable tear ! 
That weapon of her weakness she can wield, 
To eave, subdue—at once her spear and shield; 
Avoid it—Virtue ebbs aud Wisdom errs, 
Too fondly gazing on that grief of hers ! 
What lost a world and bade a hero fly ? 
The timid tear in Oleopatra’s eye: Byron. 

Ir was easy to see that Ralph was much agitated, 
though he endeavoured to appear calm. Only that 
morning he had received the touching letter we have 
transcribed from the one woman in all the world he 
ever loved or could love. 

“ You have sent for me,” ho said. 

“Yes. I wish to speak to you,” replied Carmen, 
catching her breath. «“ How cold yon are. Nevers 
word-of love do I hear from you: One wowld think 
you'would call me dearordearest. Butno. Youare 


. | ntiserable, 


“If you have only sent for me to reproach me, I 
will go away again,” he exclaimed, as a shade of 
displeasure crossed his brow. 

“No, you shall not leave me. Ihave something 
to say to you.” 

“Say it if you please as quickly as possible. My 
time is valuable. I am busy.” 

“It is soon said; you love another —her name is 
Ranny, and only this morning you received a letter 
from her.” 

Ralph started and coloured up to the roots of his 
hair, while he hastily searched his pockets. 

“Ttis of no use to look for the letter. I have itin 
my hand,’’ said Carmen, quietly. 

“Tadeeds How did it fall into your possession ?” 
Shin ‘asked, with an effort. 

‘“Miat is my business, I have it. It has revealed 
) the state of your heart. You have been false to two 
women.” 


“ Beew false!” he repeated. 

“Is itmot so?) Fanny, this woman, calliag her- 
self Fanny; says she is; your affianced; well, am [ 
Rot, too, afflanced to One of us you must make 

both;y’'said Carmen. 
+ wou beem better for you had ‘you not 
meddled with my private affairs.” 

“Ah! a threat; you threaten me, but I will not 
lose my temper,” replied Carmen. ‘I thought hiwould 
give you your liberty, but I cannot. She may be 
‘more beautiful than I; is that my fault? Why did 

u make me love you and promise to matey you? 

0, I will not release-you, Ralph. I want yeu T love 
you. You are to bewmy ‘husbaed, and. thiewoman 
shall not take eway from me.” . 

“ If you have letter as you suggest,” he 
exehninwed, “ yomavill see that I have broken off one 
engagement. twas contracted before I ever saw 

. Why shoulityon'complain? Is-it not rather 
who has-canse for indignation ?” 
oe in. Has she noother? Why call 
pen | hor name? It is a term of endear- 
hy, “Hier name is Frances Proctor.” 

<“@ery well. Speak of her before me as Miss Proc- 
totiéfyou please. I will net tolerate her being called 
Fanny before me,” said Carmen. 

“ You are exacting,” he replied, still more angrily, 

“Forgive me if I appear so, It is, my Jove for you. 
I am jealous, and jealousy-makes me indignant. Lis- 
ten to me, Raiph; women of myyatamp must net be 
played with. You.shall not see that woman again.” 

“Shall not!” here “ Tt seems to me that 
is an order, and [ am not in the habit of being com- 
manded.” 

“If you see her again something dreadful will hap- 
pen. I will not hold myself answerable for the con- 
sequences.” 

He was.silent and paced the room, the prey of great 
emotion, which he either could not or did not take 
the trouble to disguise. 

“Speak to me; say something. I cannot bear this 
much longer,” exclaimed Carmen.‘ Calm me, Ralph, 
Say you will sacrifice that woman to me.” 

ill he said, nothing. 

The tears coursed one another down. Carmen’s 
cheeks in silent eloquence. A 

Suddenly she rose and threw herself at his feet, 
and, paver x his. hand in hers, said : 

“Oh, Ralph, love me, or my heart will break.” 

He stooped dewn as if he would kiss her face, but 
she repulsed him. 

“No, not now, not yet,”she replied. “ Reassure 
me, Ralph. I am so ill, soagitated, I suffér so much. 
You men cannot tel! how much. You caunot re- 
strain yourselves as we can when you fall into a trap 
laid for yeu by a coquette,. Think of what I have 
done for you. My heart is yours, I have kept my- 
self so good all my life. Never bas any man been en- 
couraged by me. I have never flirted with any one 
but you.” 

Ralph -was mach’ moved’ by Catmen's admirable 
acting. 

“ Sa Mercedes,” he exclaimed, ‘“I’have not 
férgotten your devotion.” 

“ He calls me dearest,” she cried, rapturously, add- 
ing, ‘* Am I really dearest ?” 

“Yes, you must be. It is fate.” 

“Dearer than the other woman? Dearerthan the 
one who writes to you'?”’ she asked. 

** Have I not broken off ‘with her ?” he replied. 

“You have? ‘Tat, at least, is something in my 
favour, But will you never see her again?” 

* Never.” ' 

Carmen rose to her feet, and, throwing herself into 
his arms, and holding her pretty and ‘inviting lips up 
to him, exclaimed: 

“ Now, darling, you'may kiss me; I am satisfied. 
But you ‘must never see her again,” she added, shiver- 
ing, “ never—never.” 

“Do you want any farther proof of my affection?” 
he asked 





always'like an ivicle~so cold, you chill my heart.” 
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«“T feel I can'trust you now. Oh, if I were to lose 
ou. Do you know, Ralph, that I can feel for that 
oor girl?” 

° Bless you, my darling. You havea good heart,” 

be said. : 

“Thopeso. Ishould be sorry for’your sakeiif I 
have not. Yes; I repeat, I can feel for her. Oh, the 
agony I suffered just now.'We women are such poor, 
weak things, you know, but oar love is firmer and 
more lastiug than that of ‘you men,” 

The delicate tones of her tender ‘voice thrilled 
through him. He would have been more'than mor- 
tal had he'resisted her. 

“ Well, my dear,” she continued; “if you must 
make a choice’ between two wonten’is it not better to 
give up her than me? She’ is ‘not known’ to your 
friends. I, on the other hand) am the:daughter'of 
your guardian’s oldest and staunchest ftient!” 

“Say no more: The die is cast, I am'thine,” ho 
replied. 

“But confess now,” she said, Jooking up in his 
eyes coquettisitly, “that you did’ waver this morn- 


ing.” 

A little. I admit it, but only for an instant.” 

“That is brave. If liusband ani wife are always 
brave and don’t deceive one’another'T can fancy that 
their lives will glide slong like a: ms stream, 
There must be no’ deception though,” Carmen ’‘con- 
tinued. 

“You are right, dearest.” 

* He calls me dearest’agnin, Oh, I ‘am a happy 

irl, I was'so miserable‘just-a ‘momentago; and now 
am_go full of joy,” cried Carmen. 

“Tf ‘had seen you first, Mercedes, I sliould never 
have loved——” 

“You mast not’ say “loved,” 
bearable,” she intérrapted. 

“T will say cared for Fanny-—I mean’ Miss’Proc- 
tor,” he answered. 

“ That isa good boy.’ Iam snre'we shal! be happy 
together. You leart your lessons ‘so’ well; replied 
Carmen, smiling. 

“T have such an accomplished instructress;’ that 
is ft,” he said, swiling for the’ first ‘time. 

“T feel as if I pad escaped froma’ great danger,” 
Carmien continue “Do you know I can iread'the 
mind, Ralph? I can indeed. 
were fighting a dreadful battle, 

our face, 
eave Mercedes, who loves me,who is' good and true; 
I will leave my guardian, who’ bas’ done everythiug 
for me and made me rich; I will leave Marigold; who 
bas had as much fondness for meas her afflicved state 
would permit 5 I will be an ingrate, a perjurer, 
a 


That ‘to mevig-un- 


T ‘could ‘sev ‘it. fn 


“Hush !” he said, sadly ; “you must not overwhelm 


me, Lam a villain as it is!” 

“Oh, no; never say that.” 

“Tt is so, however, yet my consolation is that I 
now sacrifice one instead of many. It'is*a fearfal 
situation for a i...u to be placed in, and the struggle 
has nearly killed me.” 

In truth he did look pale, ill, and careworn, and 
the soul-storm, which had ‘racked’him day’and aight, 
had left its traces of devastation behind. 

“My poor Ratph,” said Carmen, caressing ‘him. 
“You ‘are a noble fellow.” 

“No, I am not noble. Tam simply unfortunate. 
I have lost my self-respect, and when that is the 
case aman is poor indeed.” 

“Was it my fault?) Do not be harsh’ avd” unjust, 
Ralph,” she said. 

“I do not say one word against ‘you, dearest,” he 
exclaimed, with a tinge of his former impatience. 
“You are an angel. I blame myself alone.” 

“ You will soon recover the former healthy tone of 
your mind. Remember, Ralph, I am to be your phy- 
sician. Look at me, dear; amI not more beautiful 
than she?” 

“You are divine,” he answered; 

“No, no;I am only a poor, sinful little woman’ 
like the rest of my.sex, yet | am vain enough to think 

have some attractions, or else my glass misleads 
me. But, come; we have made it’ up, haven’t ‘we? 
You feel more settled in your mind now ?” 

“Much more. I will try to keep calm. Give me 
the—the letter,” he said. 

Carmen looked quickly and inqtiringly at him. 

“Do you want it?” she asked. * What do you 
wantit for? It seems to me tliat’this letter may re~ 
semble a love token, No, you shall novliave it. I 
can see it will be best for both of us if‘ you do not 
haveit. I will destroy it.” 

A deep sigh broke from Ralph. 

Carmen tore the crumpled note into little: pieces 
end threw them out of the window. 

One little bit fluttered back on the-wings of tho 
Wing aud found refuge on Ralph's-shirt; next“his 

rt. 

He seized it hastily, and hid it in his coat sleeve, 

Tt was a priceless treasure. He would have it set 


This’ morning’ you | | 
This is what you were thinking: ‘Iwill 





in gold, for it was the last memento of the miserable 
Fanny. 

Luckily Carmen did not perceive this, or she 
would have upbraided him. 

“Now I am your own; and you, Ralph, belong 
to me alone!” she exclaimed, triumphantly. “I 
could not at first understand why I should occupy 
the second place in your heart, but, since I am: the 
conqueror and own it all, I can afforditoforget. Just 
now we'were talking of love-letters, have you any- 
thing to remind you of Miss Proctor? What is in 
the locket attached to your chain ?” 

“Nothing worth looking at,’ he replied, in some 
confusion, 

“ Ahl you said that before when I asked the same 
question, and I did not press: the point,” she con- 
tinued, carelessly. “Now Iam curious, Let mo 
look. Open it for me, please.” 

With evideut reluctauce he did so. 

She beheld a faze set in blue enamel—a pretty baby 
face, not.a handsome, commanding one like her 
own, but.a.childish face, having its. power of fasci- 
nation, with a little. dimpled mouth like a rosebud, sere 
blue eyes, dove-like iu their confiding simplicity, and 
fair silken hair, not;her own rich ayburn, vet attrac- 
tive; and adding :to: the beauty of the ensemble. 

“ Who: ists ?” sheiasked. 

“ A—a friend of miue,” replied Ralph, 

“She must be a great friend toarrive at the honour 
of being. ‘pation your locket.. This friend ef yours 
is Miss: Proctor. I know/it. Donotdeny it. Is it 
not so ?” said Carmen. 

“Yes. Whatdo you,think ‘of her?” he answered, 


desperately. 

“ Nothing, absolutely nothing at all. As atoy— 
asa plaything,” she said, with an. expressive: shrug 
of the shoulders, “ why she might pass, but asa wile, 
to intreduce:te one’s friends: and: to the world, you 


might aswell bave.an artificial thing—what.do.you. 


call it? doll.” 

* You'are severe.” 

“No, I'am.simply just.. You asked for my opinion 

or I should not have given it. Take: it. out; please, 
it has no night/thera.now: or let my: do.it for you. 
Perhaps it is-best that I ghould.be the. executioner, 
in thiv case.” 
With the end of a needle'she lifted the glass, and, 
taking out'the portrait of Miss Proctor, almost rudely 
cast it into the fireplace, where, it lay, with other 
unconsidered trifles, 

Ralph shuddered, She-could see him shudder .at 
this act of profanatiou, but. he said. nothing. 

“ That is over. Whenone means: todo a certain 
thing, Ralph,” she exclaimed, “ take:my word for it 
the best’ way is to: have no half.meaguies.” 

* How do you mean ?” he.esked. 

“TI will tell you. Suppose:a mau. means to give up, 
a habit, say emokinug; he must not compromise the 
matter by taking an joual cigarette... He is inthat. 
case as great a smoker in his heartiasever he was..So: 
itis with a woman. If you waatto give a woman up 
you must not-keep anything im your possession which 
‘wilt remind you of her, Not even a bit ef ribbon, or 
lace, or an old glove that she-haswora. Cast her off 
utterly, or not at all, if you value'your peace of mind. 

You may plongée into dissipation if you. like, and 
bask in the smiles: of another, but the heart has its 
idle moments, and then beware of -dauger.” 

“You are quite a philosopher,” he.said, with a 
sickly snrile, 

‘* T understand the heart and perhaps human. nature 
more than’ you'do, that'is all, But,” she added, see- 
ing that she had completely vanquished bim, “ | have 
an appointment to drive out wit Mrs. Auglesey to 
scour the Clifton Woods’ for gipsies,” 

“To-day?” he replied. 

“Yes, That:search after gipsies is quite a craze 
\of hers, is it not?” 

“Ohno. Did:yon not hear what-Lord Kimbolton 
said before he died?” replied. Ralph, anxious to 

“ No, I did not-take-the trouble to.inquire, Family 
secrets’ are always a worry to me, and whenever 
Mrs. Auglesey, or Marigold, as she) kindly lets me 
call her, begins hergussip, 1 try and talk about some- 
thing else.” 

** His lordship confessed that Rachel Lee, the queen 
of the gipsies, stole Marigold’s .child by his orders, 
You know the pitiful history, of Mra. Auglesey, 1 
presume ?” 

“Oh, yes: She lost her-daughter, and there was 
a fend between Mr. Anglesey aud Lord Kimbolton, 
Somebody stole somebody else’s wife. Whose wife 

was'it?” replied Oarmen, with a-smile, 

“Captain Anglesey was engaged to Lady Kim- 
bolton before her marriage, aud she, thinking her 
husband dead, married the captain. They bad one 








child, » girl, and Lord Kimbviton out of reveuge had | 


the child stolen. It has been ever since among gip- 
sies, and Rachel Lee:is the verson who cau tell where 
she is.” , 





Carmen became thoughtful. 

She knew the whole of the tribe well, and remem- 
bered more than one baby coming mysteriously into 
the hands of the gipsies; but she recollected nothing 
that struck her particularly in this connection. 

“A pleasant drive, darling, One kiss before you 
go,” said Ralph. “I feel that a weight is removed 
from my mind. Iam far from happy, but pa 

Carmen stopped his utterance with a kiss, which 
was followed by another and another. 

“When people are engaged and soon to be married, 
and when they love one another as I love you and 
I hope you love me,” she exclaimed, ‘ they may kiss. 
Run away like a good pet, and let me see you smil- 
ing at dinner time.” 

“T will try to smile,” he replied. 

“ And one more thing, dear Ralph——” 

What is that?” 

“Try also to be kind to me+kind in your:man- 
ner. Say pretty thingsto me, You don’t kuow how 
much women value little attentions of that sort. It 
is a sort of manna we feed upon, Be less practical 
and more kind.” 

“Very well, dearest. You said I learnt my les- 
sons well,” he answered. “I’ will not forget what 
you say.” 

He kissed her again and léft theapartment. - 

Before he had timo to reach the library Teddy 
Rouse, who was as much devoted’to him as Flora 
was to Carmen, met him, 

“ What is it, Rouse ?” he exclaimed. 
| “A telegram for you, sir,” replied Teddy. 

He took it out of the domestic’s hand, hastily en- 
‘tered the library, and broke open the envelope, A 
glance sufficed to make him acquainted with’ the 
contents. 

Over his face came a deadly pallor. 

“Heaven help me!” he murmured. 
most miserable of men!” 


(Ta be continued.) 


“T am the 








WARNED BY THE, PLANETS. 


a ae 
CHAPTER XLI. 

THE ear!’s attack proved to be a'slight ‘one, and by 
sunset he was on his féet and ‘able to listen to the 
dowager’s plan for huving Lady Marguerite married 
before the wext London season. 

“ My diamonds are gone,” said the old countess, 
“and something élée will be gone if’ I leave matters 
alone much longer, I tell you, Strathspey, I’ve made 
up my mind to have the wedding thisautumn. What 
do you say?” 

The earl considered foramoment.' He was fecling 
miserably feeble and hopeless: just then; and the 
doctors had told him plainly that if he gave way to 
his passions, or suffered himself to be excited, he was 
liable to die at any moment. 

In the event of his death, it would be better and 
safer to have poor little Pearl married and well cared 
for. Sir Bayard Broughton seemed to be a good man, 

Well,” he replied, at last, “the child is so young, 
but if she is willy Iam!” 

“Enough said!” exclaimed the countess; ‘we'll 
make her willing, if that’s all!’ Soit’s settled! You 
can niake your arrangements, and I'll make mine; 
and we'll have the wedding when we get buck from 
Ravenswold.” 

She caught up her stick and hobbled off, making 
her way straight to Lady Marguerite’s boudoir, wiich 
she entered unannounced, 

The poor girl was reclining on a couch, her sweet 
face looking inexpressibly sad and hopeless. 

“ Marguerite,” began the dowager, abruptly, “1 
shall order your wedding trousseau before we start 
for Ravenswold. Have you auy suggestions to make, 
any particular fancy in regard to it ?” 

) Sa Pearl struggled bravely for a moment, and 
then burst into passionate sebbiug. 

**+Ob, Aunt Neville!” she cried, crossing the room 
and throwing herself at her aunt’s knees, “ 1’ve tried 
to keep it ‘back, but the truth must'be told. I do not 
love Sir Bayard, and I cannot marry him!” 

Lady Neville sat in silence and grieved amaze- 
ment. 

“ Why, Marguerite!” she exclaimed, at last, “after 
you agreed to the arrangement, and it hus been made 
public?” 

“TI know,” sobbed the poor gitl; “I did it to 
please papa and the countess, and I hoped I should 
like Sir Bayard. But I do not—I cannot—I dis- 
like him more every hour [ live. I ‘hate him—I ‘hate 
him!” 

“ Marguerite!” cried Lady Neville, sternly. 

She had no childreu of her own, and ber heart was 
set on her niece’s marriage, She had no syimpathy 
for the poor child’s agony, she only feared tiat her 
prospects might be ruined, that the dowager might 
take offence. 
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But the dowager sat like a statue, holding the 
jewelled knob of her cane, 

“* Marguerite,” cried Lady Neville, sternly, “ what 
do you mean ?” 

The girl did not answer, she only sobbed as if her 
heart was breaking. 

All at once the countess started up, and went across 
the room, 

** Marguerite Strathspey,” she said, putting her 
lips to her ear, “‘do you want to kill your father ?” 

‘The girl looked up with affrighted eyes, 

“ The doctors say that the least worry or excite- 
ment may kill him without a moment’s warning ! 
He has set his heart on this marriage, on seeing you 
comfortably settled before he dies ; you can disappvuint 
him, frustrate all his plans, excite him, kill hiw, if 
you like—I have not a word to say—there are plenty 
other people who will be glad enough to get my 
fortune,” 

Then the countess went back to her seat, leaving 
the poor, affrighted child kneeling at her aunt’s feet. 
She looked up, her blue eyes full of piteous terror. 

“ My child,” said Lady Neville, gravely, “ what 
the countess says is true—your poor father is ina 
very feeble condition. Doctor Gregory warned me 
only yesterday that he must not be troubled or ex- 
cited, or the consequences mist be fatal. Think of 
that, Marguerite, and try to school your foolish heart 
into obedience. You have always been a gentle, 
obedient child. Do not disappoint us all now, and 
break your fond father’s heart.” 

A rap at the doorinterrupted them,and a servant 
looked in. 

“If you please, my lady, the earl would like to 
see Lady Marguerite in the library.” 

Poor Pearl arose, her face tear-stained, her bright 
hair in disorder. 

‘“* My dear,” said Lady Neville, “compose yourself, 
I implore you, befere you go to your father; and if 
you value his life do not disappoint and distress 
him. 

When Marguerite entered the library she found 
her father seated in an arm-chair, his head lying 
back, and his white, worn face looking sad and hope- 
less. He reached out his arms to clasp her, a 
sunile brightening his eyes. Marguerite flew to his 
embrace ; she loved her father with all Ler poor, 
motherless little heart. 

“ Darling little Pearl,” he murmured, “ you are all 
poor papa’s comfort now!” 

By an effort Pearl kept back her tears and choked 
down the sobs that seemed to be bursting her heart. 

“ Dear, dear papa!” she whispered, caressing his 
hair with her soft little fingers. 

The proud earl thrilled to his heart’s core, her 
daiuty touches were so like the caresses of the wife 
he had once loved so fondly. 

“ Little Pearl,” he began, at last, his voice unsteady 
from emotion, “do you love the man who is to be 
your husband ?” 

Fora moment Pearl did not answer, and in that 
moment she endured the agony of a life-time. 

“I don't think, dearest papa,” she said then, her 
young voice forced into silvery calmness, “ that I 
love any one in the world but you.” 

The earl drew her very close to him. 

“ Ah, little one,” he said, “ your love is very pre- 
cious ; but I may die and leave you, Pearl.” 

“Ob, papa, dearest papa!” she cried, in consterna- 
tion. 

“Nay, my child, you must hear me. I am not 
strong—I may have to leave you soon, little girl, 
and it would be « great comfort to me to see you the 
wife of some good man beyond tle reach of all harm, 
I think Sir Bayard is a good man, and he seems very 
fond of you. You are willing to marry him, Pearl ?” 

Again came that awful struggle for calmness, lest 
she should betray herself and excite her father. 

She conquered, for, like her mether before her, she 
was capable of immolating her own heart for the sake 
of one she loved, 

“Tam willing to do anything in the world that 


will make you happy, dear papa,” she replied, her. 


voice calm and steady. 

“Then you do not object to an early marriage ? 
You will marry Sir Bayard this autumn ?” 

“{ will do whatever you desire me, papa.” 

“ That's my own good little daughter! I do de- 
sire it very much, my dear; I shall feel much easier 
when you are Sir Bayard’s wife. So it is settled, and 
the queer old dowager may have it all just as she 
fancies, We'll have a graud wedding in November, 
aud papa will run down to London in a few weeks 
and purchase the very rarest diamonds that can be 
found, to put in the place of those you have lost. 
There—kiss me now, aud run away ; you have made 
me happy and [’ll try to get an hour's sleep.” 

She kissed him and left the library with a slow and 
dragging step. 

Diamonds for her weddiug. What bitter, bitter 
mockery | 





CHAPTER XLII, 

DesPiTe the earl’s illness and Lady Marguerite’s 
hidden heartache, they all went to the ball at Dale- 
wood, 

The earl, haughty and handsome in his exquisite 
evening suit, betrayed no sign of the hopeless misery 
that consumed his heart, save in his death-white face 
and despairing eyes. 

The excited old Countess of Mortlake went as a 
matter of course, rustling in her rich brocade, with 
poor little Pearl under her wing, looking like a white 
dove in the clutches of a vulture, and Sir Bayard 
Broughton dancing attendance on her, flushed and 
radiant with success, 

Lady Neville and Sir Marshall went also, but 
young Lord Angus ordered his roan mare and gal- 
loped down to Doctor Renfrew’s. 

The ball was a grand affair and very largely at- 
tended by the peasantry as well as the nobility of the 
county. The Dalewood grounds were beautifully 
adorned and illuminated, and there was a long table 
in the old banquet hall laden with every conceivable 
delicacy ; flagons of wine and ale ran like water. 

The young heir of Dalewood, in whose honour all 
this gaiety was going on, was gaily called upon by 
old Sir Ralph, bis father, to open the ball with the 
prettiest maiden present. A difficult task it wuuld 
be to choose one from among so many said one and 
another; but young Sir Ralph did not hesitate an iu- 
stant, He made his way to the terrace, where the 
earl’s party were seated, and chose Lady Marguerite. 

The old countess chuckled with pleasure as be led 
her forth in the eyes of the vast assembly, slender 
and fair as a lily, in her gleaming, gossamer robes, 
with pearls amid the golden meshes of. her silken 
hair—the fairest aud sweetest maiden present; in- 
deed, the fairest in all wide England. 

“ See what I’ve done for you,” she said, nudging 
Sir Bayard with herelbow, ‘ Would you ever have 
won such a wife as that, think ye, without my help ?” 

Sir Bayard bowed deeply, his gray eyes flashing 
with admiration as they followed the graceful figure 
of his affianced bride. 

“ She’s agreed to my plan,” continued the dowager ; 
“we're to have tle wedding in November. Bayard 
Broughton, you're a lucky fellow, luckier than you de- 
serve to be I’m thinking !” 

Sir Bayard flushed to the roots of his yellow hair, 
but he met the dowager’s keen glance with bold, 
unblinking eyes. 

“TI don’t pretend to say that I deserve my good 
luck, your ladyship,” he replied. 

“ You don’t, eh ?’’ excluimed the countess—“ well 
now, I want you to deserve it—don’t you knew that ? 
Bayard Broughton,” she added, suddenly, with an- 
other keen glance above her glasses, “ you’re my 
kinsman, and I used to like you years ago, butyou’ve 
changed—I don't like the look in your eyes, What 
is it? What evil thiug have you done that has left 
its brand upon you ?” 

The baronet was fairly gasping. 

“Why, my dear countess,” he began, his voice 
unsteady and his eyes shifting beneath her gaze, “ it 
is unfair, ungenerous——” 

“ Oh, fiddlesticks,” interrupted the dowager, “ that 
sort of nonsense is wasted on me. I have eyes and 
can see, if 1 do wear glasses. I’m half sorry that I 
didn’t leave you to your vagabond life—i don't 
wonder that Pearl dislikes you.” 

“My dear countess,” began Sir Bayard agaiv, 
growing white to the lips and trembling. 

“ Hush,” interrupted the lady; “I tell youl can’t 
trust you, and I’m sorry I didn’t leave you to starve ; 
but you’re my kinsman, and ‘tis not my habit to turn 
back when I’ve once started. 1’ll go on, but I shall 
keep my eye on you, young man, aud mark what | 
say. When that pretty child yonder is your wife if to 
my knowing you cause her one hour’s sorrow you 
shall rue it, you shall, Bayard Broughton. You know 
I never make idle threats.” 

“ Indeed, my dear countess,” the baronet hastened 
to reply, his cheeks flushing and his eyes glowing 
with an emotion that was really sincere, “there is 
no need of your caution. I love Lady Marguerite 
too well to cause her sorrow, I would lay down my 
life to win her regard.” 

“ Well, I'm glad to hear it,” returned the countess, 
somewhat wollified; “she’s a good, affectionate 
child, and if you do as youought you'll win her over 
by-and-bye.” 

The music had ceased and the young beir of Dale- 
wood was conducting his lovely partuer back to the 
terrace, half way down the fir-shaded avenue, when 
& young man stopped them, a tall, handsome man, 
with a profasion of black, curling hair and a heavy, 
foreign-looking black beard. 

* Sir Ralph,” he said, touching the young man’s 
elbow and noddiug significantly in the direction of 
Lady Marguerite, 

“With Lady Marguerite’s permission,” replied Si# 
Ralph, cordially, “it will afford me great pleasure.” 





Lady Marguerite inclined her graceful head in 
gracious assent, and her escort proceeded to present 
to her Captain Ross Forsythe, a young officer, just 
returned from India, The handsome captain uttered 
a few pleasant sentences and begged for the honour of 
her hand in the ensning dance; and after his name 
had been duly inscribed ov Lady Marguerite’s tablet 
the three proceeded to the terrace togetler,and the 
captain was iutroduced to the earl’s party. 

“Lady Marguerite,” protested Sir Bayard as the 
next dance was forming, “I surely thought ,this 
dance was to by mine.” ; 

“ You did not ask for it, Sir Bayard,” replied Pearl, 
shrinking away from him in involuntary aversion. 

The handsome captain took her hand and drew it 
within his arm, his bright brown eyes regarding tho 
scowling baronet with a steady gaze, 

“Sorry to supplant you, Sir Bayard,” he said, plea- 
santly; “ but I could not relinquish my right ia your 
favour on any account. Come, Lady Marguerite,” 

They floated away under the whispering arches of 
the oaks, and Sir Bayard, returning to his seat, ou the 
terrace, sat and watched them with no pleasaut look 
iu his eyes. 

The captain was dancing charmingly and Pearl was 
grace and loveliness combiued. 

“ Broughton,” suggested the countess, with another 
nudge, ‘if you ddu’t look sharp that handsome cap- 
tain will be your rival—he’s just the sort of man to 
win a girl’s heart.” 

The baronet set his teeth hard together. 

Somehow the very presence of the captain discon- 
certed him. 

The dance over he went down toclaim Lady Mar- 
guerite, 

The captain resigned her with gallant regret and 
then sauntered along beside Sir Bayard in casual 
conversation, 

“I happen to have heard of you before, Sir 
Bayard,” he remarked as they reached the terrace, “I 
had a friend out in India a year or so ago, who spoke 
of you so frequently that your name got to be quite 
familiar.” “ 

The baronet bowed, but a slow pallor crept up to 
his face, giving it an awful, ghastly look. 

The captaiu’s bright brown eyes,held him with 
their steady glance. 

“No doubt you remember him,” he continued, 
pleasantly. “‘ Colonel Brooke—Colonel Richard Brooke 
—of the queen's cavalry.” 

The baronet struggled to speak, but his white lips 
gave forth no sound; the piration broke out in 
great beads on his forehead, and his kuees refused to 
support him. 

* What ails the man ?” shrieked the dowager. 

“Broughton, are you ill 2” questioned the earl, 
coming to his side. 

“J—I—it is a sudden faintness,” gasped Sir 
Bayard. “It is over now—or will be when I geta 
glass of water.” 

“ Allow me,” interposed the captain, gracefully, 
taking possessien of Lady Marguerite, “till you have 
sufficiently recovered.” 

They floated off again to the sound of a rythmic 
waltz, while Sir Bayard strolled off under the trees, 
muttering bitter imprecations with every breath. 

At the door of the earl’s carriage, when the pallid 
daybreak began to streak the Kast, Captain For- 
sythe made his adieu. 

* With your permission,” he said, detaching @ 
half-blown bud from Lady Pearl’s bouquet aud fas- 
tening it in his vest, “1 shall see you again, To- 
morrow I run up to London, but on my return——” 

Sir Bayard crowded himself between, cutting short 
the sentence, but the captain’s bright brown eyes 
made ample amends for it as he bowed himself 
away; and Lady Marguerite, plightsd to marry Sir 
Bayard Broughton in three brief months, wont 
home to dream, through the morning hours, of those 
self-same brown eyes and that pleasant, musical 
voice. 


CHAPTER XLIIlI. 

Lorp AnGvs, declining to attend the Dalewood 
ball, mounted his roan mare, and galloped across the 
downs to Dr, Renfrew’s pretty cottage. 

Since the afternoon when his fall had thrown him 
upon Maggie’s hospitality he had been a constant 
visitor, and the old doctor, although he did not fancy 
the young peer, had treated him civilly. 

He found Maggie alone that evening, her father 
having been called out to consult with the practising 
physician of the neighbourhood on « critical case, 

She was sitting on the portico under a canopy of 
honey-suckle and rose-vine, with her guitar at her 
feet, and a little pet poodle on her lap. 

Very charming she looked iu her delicate blue 
muslin, with her dainty laces and shining brouze- 
brown hair, and the young peer’s eyes lit with delight 
as they rested on her. ‘ 

“So you're all alone, are you, Maggie ?”’ he said, 
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after the salutations of the evening, seating himself 
on the steps near her feet, and tossing his hat and 
jewelled riding-whip out on the grass. “‘ Where’s the 
doctor?” 

“Gone to Blackwood Grange, to meet Doctor Gre- 
gory in consultation,” replied Maggie, running her 
white fingers through her poodle’s suaggy hair. 

“Heis? I’m glad of it,” replied the young lord ; 
“for I rode over to have a quiet talk with you. ¢l'Le 
folks from the Castle have'all gone to the ball at 
— but I preferred coming to see you, Mag- 

ie i 

“ Did you, my lord ?” replied Maggie, serenely, with 
never a flush on her fair, pearl-like cheeks. 

“Yes, I did. And 1 may as well out with it at 
once,” he added, bluntly, moving a trifle nearer to her 
feet. “I love you, Maggie; don’t you know I 
do?” 

** Well, my lord,” answered Maggie, even more 
coolly serene than before, “to tell you the truth, I 
have never spent ove thought upon the subject.” 

* Cool and skittish !” uttered the young peer, under 
his breath. ‘Well, I rather like that—a filly that 
takes to the bit at once is never worth much.” 

Then he continued, aloud: 

“ Weil, 1 waut you to think of it, Maggie, forI do 
love you bettrr than any other woman alive. See 
here, what I’ve brought you!” 

He drew lrom his pecket a heavy ring, studded 
with magnificent diamonds, and held it up to her; 
but Maagie did not remove her white fingers from 
ler poodle’s curly head, 

“ Won't you let me see if it will fit you?” he 
continued, makiug an effort to obtain possession of 
ber hand, 

She drew back with quiet dignity. 

* No, my lord ; ’tis useless; 1 shall never wear it, 
or accept it.”’ 

Her cool, quiet voice exasperated him, and his hot 
blood began to stir. 

“Oh, nonsense!” he said. “It is well enough to 
play shy at first, Maggie; but ‘tis time to drop that 
rélenow. I love you, I tell you, and I am one of 
the richest men in Eugland, and able to let you live 
likea queen. You shall have the richest dresses and 
costliest jewels in London, and the handsomest rooms 
to live iu, and servants to come at your beck aud call 
—what do you say, Maggie” 

“Say to what, Lord Strathspey?” 

The young man faltered a little; his eyes fell be- 
neath hor steady gaze. 

* Wivy,’”’ he said, at last, “I’m going to London in 
@ week, and I'll arrange it all, and have your apart- 
ments fit for a queen if you’li come with me—will you, 
Maggie?” 

He arose, and put out his arms to clasp her ; but 
ber ringing voice arrested him. 

“Lord Strathspey!” she cried,’ rising also and 
confronting him, her waxen cheeks flushing, her 
eyes in a blaze, “don’t dare to put your hand on 
me! You have insulted me in my father’s house— 
that isenough! Leave me now, sir!” 

He was atterly confounded for an instant. The 
idea that she would refuse his love, and the luxuries 
he could give her, had never entered his dull brain, 
He thought to have her for the asking, yet her pas- 
sionate refusal did not seem toanger him, His leaden 
eyes flushed with renewed ardour. 

“ By Jove, you’re worth the winning, Maggie!” he 
replied, at last. “1 like you for your metile. You 
shall be my wife—do you ‘hear ?—my true and law- 
ful wife! I'll make you Lady Strathspey!” 

Her scornful laugh answered him. 

“If you were Earl of Strathspey this hour,” she re- 
plied, “and would make me your wiie, I would re- 
fuse you. Go now, I command yon, sir.” 

“1 will not go,” he auswered, stoutly, his temper 
beginning to rise. “Do you thivk I’m going to be 
foiled in this way? I've set my heart on having 
you, and have you! will, by fair meausorfoul! You'd 
better accept my offer peaceably, It is a fine offer 
for a girl like you. Will you be my wife?” 

“No, sir.” 

“ You shall !—I ewear you shall !” he cried, half 
chokiug with passion, and, seizing her baud, he strove 
to force the ring upon it, 

But Muggie wrenclied her hand away, and sent 
a costly jewel flashing out into the summer moon- 
ight. 

“ What’s this ?” exclaimed the old doctor, coming 
Upon them unobserved. “ Maggie, what dves this 
tmean ?” 

“It means, father,” panted Maggie, her eyes still 
flashing lightning, “that Lord Strathspey has in- 
Prpetn aud he uow declaers he will force me to be 

wife.” : 

The old Scotchman turned upon him fiercely. 

“Your wife!” he repeated, with indescribable 
Scorn, “Who are you, toask for any man’s daughter ? 
You are not a Strathspey! Your low, nameless blood 
tells in your face! Dare to trouble my diughe 


again, or intrude yourself here, and I’ll wear this out 
over your cowardly shoulders!” 

The o)d man brandished his whip, and the young 
nobleman retreated before it step by step; but his 
face was something horrible to look upon. 

“ Girl,” he hissed, his head protruding, his greenish 
eyes glittering, ‘‘ you shall be sorry for this, and you 
_ be mine—mark my words, you shall be mine 

et ” 
oe doctor brought down his lash with a sharp 
ow. 

“Go, sir,” he commandod; “don’t stand there 
threatening my daughter!” 

Stinging with pain, the young lord vaulted into his 
saddle and galloped away. 

“I'm afraid of him, papa—I’m afraid he’l! give us 
trouble,” whispered Maggie, looking after him in the 
summer moonlight. 

(To be continued.) 








FIGHTING WITH FATE. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Te hour was growing late when Lord Waldemar 
returned home from Lady Thaxter’s residence with 
Miss Floyd and Mrs, Watchley. The stern old baron 
was very silent and abstracted, but he ran up his 
house steps with a vigour and lightness he had not 
shown for years, and when he halted in the hall to 
remove his great~-coat there was seen to be a light in 
his keen black eyes such as no one living had ever 
seen in them. 

Miss Floyd passed into the drawing-room, which 
was brightly lighted and glowing with warmth. 
Upon crossing the threshold she uttered an excla- 
mation which caused Mrs, Watchley to hasten after 
her, and Lord Waldemar followed them. 

Mr. Darrel Moer had been gracefully reclining 
upon a sofa at the moment of Miss Floyd’s entrance, 
but he had arisen immediately, aud was now exchang- 
ing greetings with the ladies, holding the hand of 
the heiress in his and pressing it with the warmth 
of a lover. 

*So you have followed us to town, Darrel ?” said 
Lord Waldemar, with an easy nod. “I expected you 
up before this. How fares your business in Lanca- 
shire ?”” 

“ Oh, I had no business there, beyond seeing Car- 
rington, my lord,” replied Moer. ‘* He has nearly re- 
covered from his illuess, ‘That is, the crisis is past, 
and his physician declares him out of danger,” 
amended Moer. “ He sat up to-day for thie first time 
within a fortnight. He depends upon me to amuse 
him, and I shall have to go and see him again soon, 
probably.” 

“Indeed!” said Lord Waldemar, with a cynical 
smile. ‘ You and Carrington are modern Damon 
and Pythias. I am delighted to hear that Carrington 
is so much better. Yet he looked ruddy and well 
as usual when I saw him in Rotten Row to-day upon 
a prancing, curveting horse, the admiration of the 
ladies and the despair of the gentlemen. He must 
have preceded you to'téwn by some hours—poor, in- 
teresting invalid!” 

Darrel Moer seemed for a moment completely over- 
whelmed. 

The truth was he had not seen Carrington since 
the day of the fatal marriage, but he supposed him 
to be at Lynshire Place. He—Moer—had been to 
Southport in search of young Hovor Glinut, and had 
made a flying trip to Bolton and to the Red House, 
where he had seen Mrs. Glint and Miss Milner, but 
obtained no information whatever concerning the 
whereabouts of his young bride. He had then re- 
turned to Southport, and had managed to extract 
from Miss Brown of Oak Cottage the fact, which she 
had chosen at first to withhold, that Houor had gone 
up to London with Sir Hugh ‘Tregaron and a strange 
lady, who had come in a cab and ‘taken Houor with 
her to the station. 

Upon this information Moer and his valet had 
come to London, arriving this very evening, and 
coming directly to Lord Waldemar’s house in Park 
Lane. 

“ Ah, yes,” Darrel Moer struggled to say, after a 
brief and awkward silence, iu response to his uncle’s 
nearly annihilating remark. “You saw George 
Carrington, 1 suppose, my lord. He is in town, 
But I referred tohis cousin, Albert Carrington, you 
know.” 

As there was an Albert Carrington, a chronic in- 
valid, who had his home at Lynshire Place, this 
explanation was not questioned, 

* Have you been to the opera this evening, Miss 
Hilda?” iuquired Moer, not giving the baron time 
to reply, if he had so desired, to the last remark. 

* No,” said Miss Floyd, languidly drawiug off ber 








gloves. “ We dived with Lady ‘Thaxter: merely 
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Darrel Moer was interested. It flashed upon his 
memory that Lady Thaxter was the aunt of Sir 
Hugh Tregaron. 

* Was there a large company ?” he inqnired. 

“Oh, no; merely ourselves,” answered Miss Floyd, 
“and some resident guests of Lady Thaxter. First 
and foremost was a Hungarian count:s:, a Lady 
Rothsmere, who wore diamonds of immense size, 
and a dress that must certainly have been made in 
Paris, She was the most striking-looking lady I 
ever saw.” 

Lord Waldemar’s bronzed face flushed, and he 
walked toward the fire and leaned oue arm upon the 
marble mantelpieve. 

“ And who else was present?” inquired Moer. 

“ Her ladyship’s nephew, a baronet, very handsome, 
but very grave also, named Sir Hugh ‘l'regaron. 
He was polite; I daresay he could not be otherwise, 
but he had a preoccupied manuer that was not very 
flattering to me,” said Miss Floyd. “ ‘here was a 
third permanent guest at Lady Thaxter's house, a 
ane of my own age, a Miss Glint; that was 
all,’ 

Darrel Moer started violently. He had not thought 
that Sir Hugh ‘'regaron would have taken Honor 
to the house of Lady ‘Thaxter, but he now wondered 
that the idea had not occurred to him, The young 
Cornish baronet would naturally have placed Honor 
under the protection of his noble relative, where she 
would be safe from Moer,and shleltcred from even 
the breath of calumny. 

His sudden excitement was not unmarked. 

“Miss Glint is from Lancashire,” said Lord 
Waldemar, regarding his uephew keenly. ‘ Havo 
you ever met her, Darrel?” 

“Never!” responded Moer, with unnecessary 
vehemence. “I never before even heard her vame. 
Glint? Glint? It is not common.” 

‘The baron was not entirely satisfied, but he did 
not choose to declare his suspicions that his nephew 
was not frank with him. 

Mrs. Watchley and Miss Floyd discussed their 
hostess, the Hungarian countess, Miss Gliut and 
the dinner with iderable freed 

Lord Waldemar excused himself and withdrew to 
his library. 

Mrs. Watchley looked after the baron with a smile 
and said as he closed the door : 

“TI am not sure, Mri Moer, that his lordship will 
not cheat Miss Floyd in her turn out of the Walde- 
mar succession. If he were to contract a second 
marriage, and a son should be born to him, Hilda 
would be leit out in the cold, as you now are.” 

Darrel Mocr laughed lightly. 

“ Your suggestion is absurd,” hesaid. “My uncle 
is sixty-eight years old, althongh he is so vigorous 
and hale, au@ seems so much younger. He is too old 
to marry. Besides, he worships the memory of his 
wife, who died young, and she was one of those ten- 
der, clinging women that stern men such as he adore, 
Marry again! Mrs, Watchley, you do not kuow Lord 
Waldeniar.” 

“1 am inclined to think that it is you who do not 
know him, Mr. Moer,” declared Mrs. Watcliley, seri- 
ously. “Men who are older than Lord Waldemar 
marry, and why should not he? He admires this 
beautiful Hangarian countess, and bas fallen dead in 
love with her, His glances followed her everywhere. 
When she went to the conservatory with Hilda he 
was uneasy and distracted during her absence. When 
she returned he brightened up as if the sun had sud- 
denly shone upon him. He may worship the memory 
of his dead wife, Mr. Moer, but he is beginuing to 
worship this living lady. He ta'ked politics with her, 
society gossip, and he even talked of himself, aud 
that is an unusual subject with him. Lady Rothsmere 
can become Lady Waldemar any day she likes.’ 

The earnestness of Mrs, Watchley impressed Moer. 
His brow contracted after an unusual fashion. 

“ Who is this Hungarian countess ?” he asked. 

“ A lady some thirty years old, the widow of a 
Hungarian count. Her wealth is almost fabulous. 
She has an estate which resembles a principality, 
Lady Thaxter visited her iu Hungary last year, and 
found her living in regal state.” 

“T have heard of the statesman, Count Roths- 
mere,” said Moer, thoughtfully. “He was a powér 
in his day. He died two years ago, or thereabouts, 
at an advanced age, and left a beautiful young wife, 
I have heard. And this lady is his widow. She 
won't marry Lord Waldemar, you may depend upon 
it. The Hungarian Countess of Rutlismere can marry 
a German prince if she likes. She would never 
marry an English baron.” 

“Did you ever see her, Mr. Movr?” asked Miss 
Floyd. 

Darrel Moer’s face flushed strangely. 

“I saw her once,” he said, with a singular hesita- 
tion. “It was at Baden-Baden some years ago. She 
was the great lady of the place, ts ‘ bright particu 








au informal dinner, bat remained ratherlate.” 


jar star’ to which all did homage.” 
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He hastened to change the subject as if it were 
unpleasant to him. 


Mrs. Watchley did not take part in the conversa- 
tion that followed, and presently dozed in her chair, 
Darrel Moer seized upon the opportunity thus pre- 


sented to approach nearer to Miss Floyd, who had 
laidasie her wrappings aud was looking very pretty in 
her evening dress. 

“ Hilda,” he said, with a well-counterfeited pas- 
sion, having in reality not the faintest glimmering of 
love for her, “I carried your image with me to Lan- 
cashire, photographed upon my heart, I hasten back 
to you frym the bedside of my friend to lay again my 
heart at your feet, You promised to consider my 
suit. You have not known nme long, but I know that 
our natures are similar, and that I can make you 
happy. Give me my answer to-night, Say that you 
will marry me.” 

* You are anxious that I should accept you before 
seeing any one else,” remarked Miss Floyd, coarsely, 
and with evident dissatisfaction. “ One doesn’t want 
to be urged into a marriage. As the heiress of Wal- 
demar, | can marry whom I please. A glance, a 
word, would have brought Sir Hugh Tregaron to 
my feet to-night. I should like to hold a small court 
aronnd me whenever I enter society; I should like 
to refuse a score of suitors;and here you ask me to 
bind myself to you.” 

‘A marriage between you and me would consoli- 
date the Wa!demar.and Floyd interests,” said Moer. 
“My uncle will leave me heir to.all his freehold pro- 
perty, all his money in bank, all his personal estate. 
It would simplify matteraif we were to join our in- 
terests in one.” 

He knew very well that Lord Waldemar had done 
all for him that he would everdo; that notone pevny 
of his lordship's property would be Jeft to him at the 
baron’s death. 

His interests urged him to hasten on his marriage 
with the heiress. 

She, spurred by the secret knowledge of her false 
position as Lord Waldemar’s heiress, yet: half averse 
to Moer, and longing for social triumphs as belle and 
coquette, was yet forced to acoept, him, and so con- 
nect her iuterests with his. 

In default of a lawful heir or heiress in the direct 
line of descent from Lord Waldemar, Darrel Moer 
would stand first in the ling of succession, and was 
therefore a safe matoh for Miss Floyd. 

“Speak, my own love,” urged Moer as. she besi- 
tated, 

“Yes, then,” said; Miss Floyd, rather ungra- 
ciously. . 

“ You will marry me, Hilda?” asked Moer, it must 
be confessed with some astonishment, despite bis re- 
markable vanity. 

“ Yes,” again assented Miss Floyd. “There, don't 
ruffle my bertha, Darrel, That lece is, priceless. I 
suppose we.are betrothed, but there’s no use in going 
into ecstasies over it. There’s no sense in it.” 

Darrel Moer refrained from kissing her, but he 
pressed her hand, and placed upon the finger a. be- 
trothal ring, which had served hima score, of times 
before, and in this manuer the pairso well, worthy of 
each other were betrothed. 

“I shall speak to.my uncle to-morrow,” said Moer, 
ina glow of exultation, “ You beve made me very, 
happy, Hilda.” 

“ Grandpapa says I.am_ not to go into society this 
winter,” said Miss Floyd, discontentedly. “ He means 
to procure goveruesses. and masters for me, and make 
@ school-girl of me. 
meut.” 

“You won't be obliged to submit to it if you will 
marry me immediately,” cried Moer, eager to secure 
his prize. “As my wife, you can enter society at 
ounce, be presented to the queen,give parties, and be- 
come a belle. As my wile,:you will be courted and 
féted and sung about. I shall leave you an absolute 
freedom of action, and shall. live, ouly to carry out 
your wishes.” 

This halcyon view enchanted Miss,Floyd. Mar- 
riage with Darrel Moer was from that. moment, in her 
eyes, a gate through which she would enter the gay 
world for which she sighed. 

“Very well,” she declared as, if the compact were 
of the most ordinary,description, “1ll_ marry you 
when you like on those conditions. Marriage for me 
means freedom, Mrs, Watchley,”’ she added, arous- 
ing her companion, “I ,have promised to marry Mr. 
Morr, It’s all settled, and we.are to be married im- 
mediately, if grandpapa consent.” 

Mrs. Watchiey started up broad. awake, ber gold- 
mounted eye-glasses slipping from her hooked nose, 
her eyes full of a triumphant expression. 

“lan very much pleased—very much pleased in- 
deed,” she exclaimed, heartily. “‘Mr. Moer, I love 
my dear Hilda as if she were my. owa child, and I 
take a mother’s pride and pleasure in. giving her to 
you. She is a tender plant, one of those rare 
flowers of existence which need to be cherished and 


I won't submit, to such treat- 





guarded. You aremy lord’s own nephew, his sister’s 
son, and have grown up at Floyd Manor:ander any 
lord’s own eyes as it were until youranankood. I 


‘am sure I could not have found a better:hasiand: for 


my dear Hilda, although her birth and beauty might 
win for her a ducal coronet. 1 hope and believe you 
will both be happy.” 

“ I dou’t doubt it, madam,” said Darrel Moer, bow- 


ing. 

“Lord Waldemar must be told to-morrow,” said 
Mrs, Watchley, in @ tone of decision. ‘ And our 
Hilda shall be a bride and enter socitty this very 
season. No musty books for you now, my dear; no 
music-masters ; no teachers of deportment. I con- 
gratulate you upon your emancipation.” 

it would be difficult to tell which of thethree was 
best pleased with the projected marriage. ‘Each had 
secret motives urging them to hastem om; the wed- 
ding-day. 

They lingered in the drawing-room a full hour 
longer, and then separated for the night. 

The thoughts of each were characteristic, : as they 
entered their several rooms. 

“ Hilda is provided for now, let what will happen,” 
Mrs. Watchley said to herself.as she locked her door 
and proceeded to disrobe. - “ The real heiress of 
Waldemar is; dead, or living somewhere in obscurity 
where sve will never befouud. Darrel Moer is next 
heir, and, in any case now, Hilda is sure to be Lady 
of Waldemar. Grimrod will be delighted, I'll tele- 
graph him secretly to-morrow: morning,; and, he will 
be here to-morrow night. If Lord’ Waldemar,should 
refuse to sanction the match, Grimrod will know what 
next to do,” 

The reflections of Hilda Floyd ran in .a somewhat 
similar groove,as she submitted her fawn-coloured 
hair to she manipulations of her sleepy maid. 

*Lshall make all sure by marrying Darrel;Moer,” 
she said to herself, “ Once:his wife, I shell. be Lady 
of Wald » Whatever happ Of; course there’s 
no real heiress Jiving,: aud. if there: were. she’s opro- 
bably sunk in peasant obscurity. She’s the same.as 
dead. I shall wear the Waldemar diamonds, shine 
in society, and be rid of the restrictions Lord Walde- 
mar desires to place upon me. And, once [.am Darrel 
Moer’s wife, Lcan defy Grimrod and Mrs. Watch- 
ley. I'll turn them both away, as sure:as I live. It’s 
true Grimrod holds those letters of mine to. Antonio 
Frivoli, but I can subdue him if he should attempt to 
govern me by meaus of them. My marriage to 
Darrel Moer means, sooner or later, the dismissal of 
Grimrod and Mrs. Watchley.” 

She set ber lips together in grim determination. 

Darrel Moer’s musings were tinged with per- 
plexity. 

“ Something has changed the pretty heiress since 
I first proposed to her,” he thought. “Can she 
have fallen in love with me? No. . Is she anxious 
to marry me because L.can give her freedom? Per- 
haps, I,should think so, if I did not know that 
uuder all her seeming shallowness,she is really deep 
and artful and far-seeing, Whatisher motive? What- 
ever it is, lll take advantage of it, and, marry, ler 
either with or without Lerd Waldemar's. consent. 
Marriage with Hilda, Floyd:will be a paying speca- 
lation for me!” 

He. opened his. door and passed into his room, 
His valet Bing arose from # couch on which he had 
been reclining while waiting for his master, 

“ You can sit down again, Bing;” said Meer, clos- 
ing and locking the door, “I have something im- 
portant to say to you.” 








CHAPTER XXX. 

DareeL Mosr’s valet resumed his seat.and his 
easy, recliniug attitude. His master flang himself 
int an easy-chair. The gas-light burned brightly, 
the fire was aglow. A decanter of brandy, with 
glasses, was ppen the table, in, company with a jar 
of Turkish tobacco and a couple of ruby-coleured 
meerscliaums. Darrel Moer was, wont to.gratify his 
appetite, aud here was full material for suvh gratifi- 
cation. 

“Shall I fill your pipe, sir?” asked Bing .as 
Moer’s glances rested upon the. table and its cou- 
tents. 

“No. I have serious business on hand,’’ replied 
Moer, contracting his brows. “ You see iu me, Bing, 
aman who stands at last upyn the threshold of suc- 
cess. When I was the supposed heir of Lord ,Wal- 
demar I was never sure in my soul that I would one 
day be Baron Waldemar. There was always a@,secret 
wisgiving within me that ny cousin would reappear, 
or that be weuld leave aon .to oust me. It was, 
after the first shock, a relief to me that the blow 
had at last. fallen, and that Miss Floyd bad putin her 
claims and been declared my uncle’s heiress, She's 
a pretty girl, aud the man who gets her will be Jucky, 
Lam to be that favoured individual, Bing. Miss 
Floyd has promised to become my wife.’’ ' 

Bing expressed his delight in suitable terms—with 





emphasis, even, for his employer’s prosperity: was his 
own, ‘ 

“ T. knew you'd,wia her, sir,” he exclaimed. ‘ Some- 
low the ladies can’t resist you, Mr. Mver. Whenis 
the marriage to take place ?” 

“Immediately, Within.a month,” 

“But suppose my lord should object to it?” 

“Then I will marry her by stealth, or run away 
with her. ; 

‘““There’s:a lover foryou!”’ cried Bing, admiringly, 
apostrophizing space. “ ‘Then yon'll be sure of Wal- 
demar, aud the manor, and the rent-rolls, and the 
bank acveunts, and all the rest of them—if only Miss 
Glint don’t come forward, or some of her fvienda in- 
terfere., That Sir Hugh;'Tregaron isa regular lion. 
T' mafraid he'll show fight.” 

“ My marriage to Miss Floyd will have to bo seeret. 
that’scertain. Honor has probably blown the whole 
story to her friends, Sir-Hugh would: deem it his 
duty to prevent another marriage on ny part before 
this one is annulled. It’s a amerey he: hasn’t, told 
the whole thing to Lord. Waldemar already. ‘Phey 
are old friends and quite intimate, . My unvle thinks 
Sir Hugh a very pattern of chivalry, andiall because 
Sir Hugh's father was. his college chum,and played 
Pythias to his Daimoa. Bat suiar Lam secure. Lord 
Waldemar does. aot, know the truth yet,.and Imust 
move before he finds it ous.” 

“Tf. we coukl ealy find Mies Gliat that wonlil be 
@ great step gained,” said Ling. “ Soi long: as: she 


vis in. the dark .somewhere we. uave cause to fedr.” 


“Miss Glintis found. She is visiting here.in 
Park, Lane, not far from this very house+in fact, at 
the house of Sir Hugh Tregaron’s aunt,. Lady /Thax- 
ter. She’sthere in clover, lying off, I suppose,.to 
watch my movements.” i 

“ That is bad,” muttered Bing, shaking: his. head, 
“She has found powerful frieuds, and has.omlycto 
open her mouth to blow down. alt yeurfine.ain castles 
with your bride and your fortune in them. Whetis 


to. be dune?” 


Moer’s lips wreathed themselves. ina a:strange 


smile. 

“It isperfectly evident what is to be done,” he 
replied. “The girl isin my way. She has the 
certificate of my marriage to her ix her pocket, She 
has ouly to uce it 40 cause wy expulsion from 
my uncle's house, and; to rob me of my rich bride, 
She isan obstacle in my path. Whatdo we do-with 
obstacles?” 

“Remove them. But how are we to remove a 
young lady who is sheltered in one. of the grandest 
housesin Loudon, is watched over by a. noble lady, 
and guarded by Sir Hugh ‘T'regaron, with a hestof 
servants at his beck andcail? The thing is im- 
possivle.”’ 

“ Not so, my good Bing, Set your elever wits ito 
work,” said Darrel Moer, “ The problem is soon 
atated, How to get the-girl out of Lady ‘Cbhaxtes’s 
house—that’s the gist. of thething. 1 might write 
hera note,asking her to meet me somewhere,” he 
said, musingly, and could sell ber I purposadito 
reiease ber iu some way, or get up some plausible 
excuse that doesn’t. occur to me now, something that 
would be sure to.bring ber.. Sie’d come to ane, I 
daresay—though.she might not; but, if she did, 
she'd bring Sir Hugh: Tregaron aud Lady ‘Thaxter 
with her. She wan’t easily be hoodwiaked, and 
her friends -will;wateh agaiust. every possibie ruse. 
Bing, you shail have a share in my prosperity. Help 
me wowio it. . Set your sleeavd, wits to work, ap I 
said before, todevisea plan,.tyv get the girl outof.the 
Thaxter house—out/of, Londen t” 

Biug applied; bimeself to the problem, in a dead 
earnest. ' f 

Darrel Moer puzzled himself .over the. queation, 
kuotting his;narrow. brows, 

“ Suddenly Bing started, an evil gleam lighting ap 
his face. 

“1 have it!” he exclaimed. ‘ But first: sell. me 
something of Miss Glint's disposition. Is; she se- 
vengeful?” , 

* No; she is too merciful to be always, just,” re- 
plied. Meer, wondering. “I,daresay she dates me 
neat cordislly, and would be glad to hear of my death, 
but if 1 were dying lam sure she wauld minister to 
me. She’s. very nearan angel, and I wish she were 
Lord Waldemaris heiress,” and he sighed, 

“If she were to hear that Mrs. Glint was dying,and 
longed to see her before she dissulved, do you think 
she would goto Bolton ?” inquired Bing, 

“Certainly. She’d go if she had to make thejonr- 
ney on. her hands) and, knees. But Sir Hugh ‘Tre- 
guron would go,teo, and Lady Thaxter, aud Mrs. 
Karly, her ladyship’s companion, and the girl's maid, 
that Lucky who pulled off your beard. So what good 
would that do?” 

‘+1 thiuk I can manage it,” said Bing, reflectively. 
* I'll start for Bolton in the morning, and send a tele. 
gram from there the next forenoon, so that Miss Glut 
aud her friends willarrive at Bolton about dusk. I 
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have not perfected my, plan, so I won't dwell upon it. 
If there’s a spark of tenderness in the girl’s heart 
she'll come on receipt of the telegram I’) send her. 
Then I must contrive to get her in my power, Once 
in my hands, where shall I take her? I, want a 
secure.place; in which to put her.” 

“You can’t keep her at Bolton. Could you find 
seme refuge for her at Manchester or Liverpool ? 
She must be: kept shut up:somewhere-watil after my 
marviage to Miss Floyd, and I will then release her 
only upon her giviug.up to me that marriage certifi- 
cate, and promising, never to: betray to any one the 
hand I had in secladiug her for a season. If I once 
get hold of that paper the whole trouble is ended, for 
without that certificate the girl.and-all her friends can 
never prove my marriage to her.” 

“She would be found by her friends: in either of 
the places you have named,” said Bing, “ We must 
have some) spot ‘that is secret and ‘secluded. ‘You 
said the other day at the manor that Lord! Waldemar 
had cut 'you off with two hundred a year anda wild, 
boggy place called the Oypresses. You said also 
that the house is unoccupied, although furnished, 
because believed to be haunted. "Why would not 
this place be the very one we want? I have a sister 
whom I could'seud on in‘advance to prepare the 
house for occupation, and’ she would remain to take 
care of the-girl. | Where is the Cy presses ?” 

Darrel Moer hesitated for an instant, changing 
eolour. 

“In Huntingdoushire,” he- said, finally, with an 
effort. 

Bing repeated the words ia dismay. 

“In what part 2”, he asked. 

“In the eastern, among \the fens,” replied Moer. 
‘The Cypresses is for the most part fen.” 

“In the eastern part!” echoed Bing, with a 
eurious glance.at hismaster,. “ Then that is settled. 
You won't dare take her there?” .. 

“Why not?” demanded Moer, almost defiantly, 
his colour rising. ‘* Honor Glint will, |be.top, closely 
shut. up te ever Jearn that; Huntingdonshire contains 
a secret the revelation of which would change -en- 
tirely her life and mine—yes,-and that of Hilda 
Floyd. .1-would bave, the: Oypresses Jocated else- 
where if. I-could, but there’s noidanger, Bing, nota 
particle of danger, and: you are absurd:to suggest 
such'a thing. «4 have unfortunately @ private skele- 
ton, of'which: you and but.one or two others-suspect 
the existence. That skeleton Happeus to be at Huut- 
ingdonshire. But itis docked carefully away in a 
capacious closet, and will never tumble out to my 
discumfiture. Besides, it’s a long distance between 
the cleset of my skeleton ‘and the “Cypresses. I 
looked on the map. If the girl is properly guarded 
—indeed, whether she is or not—she'll never get 
trace of my secret. She shall] go to the Cypresses, 
Bing. It’s a long distance from Lancashire to Hunt- 
ingdonshire, and 1 can't see how you'll transport 
the girl in such a way that she will not be traced.” 

“Leave that to me,” said the valet, quietly, “I 
shall want plenty of money for my operations. I see 
my way plainly, I won’t say more about my plans, 
but you will hear by the end of the week that our 
bird is safely caged, 1’ bring you the news along 
with the marriage certificate,”’ 

Moer took out his pecket-book;and counted out 
fifty pounds, which he handed to his. valet. 

“Vl replenish by borrowing. of Grimrod upon. my 
intended marriage with the heiress,” he said, smiling. 
“ Grimrod will lend me any-amount ov-an 1,0°U with 
such security fur payment. Very tikely Sir Hugh 
will have detectives after the girl, so you'll have to 
be. wary and shrewd, Bing, -Idon’t-see how yeuare 
going to manage it, But I have, faith: in you.» You 
have served me in more difficult cases'than this.’’ 

Bing stowed the money away on his person. 

The worthy pair talked ev hour or twodongerand 
then Moer went to bed, and’bis valet retired to his 
own room. 

The next morpving Bing came in ‘to assist lis 
master to dress for breakfast, but’ went out soon af- 
terward, telling the servants of the househuld that 
he wasgoing down to Brighton to.see a’ sister of ‘his 
who was-ill there, 


a 


Tnstend of going to Brighton, however, he took the |" 


first mail train to the northward, booking himself to 
Manchester, at wiich place “he intended to stop an 
hour to effect a chauge im hid personal appearauce. 

At an early hour of that morning, also, Mrs. Watch- 
ley dispatched a carefully worded télegraim to Grim- 
rod, who still lingered in Yorkshire. 

It had the effect of causing him,to start by the first 
train for London. 

Darre] Moer sought an opportunity throughout the 
day to broach the momentous question of his desired 
marriage with Hila Floyd to.his, uncle, but Lord 

aldemar was invisible to himjall the morning,.and 
Was busy during the early, partiof the afternoon; writ- 
ing letters. , 


—the carriage, which had been brought from York- 
shire, arrived at the door, and Lord Waldemar, Miss 
Floyd and Mrs. Watchley entered it and drove to 
Hyde Park. 

Moer mounted a fine thoroughbred which be- 
longed to the baron, and rode beside the carriage, as 
handsome and smiling a scoundrel as ever set foot in 
a stirrup. 

At six o’clock the family returned home, and at 
seven they dined, 

After dinner the ladies went back to the drawing- 
room, and Lord Waldemar and his nephew lingered 
over the wine, 

The butler had withdrawn with his staff and the 
two were quite alone, 

“Are you going to the House this evening, my 
lord ?” questioned Moer, trifling with a filbert. 

“Yes, there’s to be an interesting debate,” said the 
baron. “ The Countess of Rothsmere, Lady’Thaxter, 
Miss Glint and Tregaron will all be present, I in- 
vited Hilda to go, but.she thinks she would. not be 
able to keepawake, Asit is brains and not bonnets 
which are to be exhibited, I supposeshe would find 
her entertainment but a dull one.” 

“She’s only a child in many respecte, my lord,” 
said Moer, deprecatingly, ‘‘ but a very pretty one. 
She has a woman’s love for gaiety, but) her) life has 
been so secluded at Innsbruck that oue cannot -won- 
der at her longing for society. Shall youdntroduce 
her this seasou ?” 

“No,” said his lordship, curtly, “Shevisteomuch 
of a child ‘ inymany r ts’ to take,» weman’s 
place yet in so¢iety. She's young eno Darrel.” 
“T know it, my lord,” responded’ Moer, uneosily, 
“but she is old enough toido.a great-deal of dam- 
age to a man’s heart. I deemed m: invulnerable,” 
and he laughed a jittle uneasily, *ont:I am her first 
victim.” : 

Lord Waldemar arehed jhis brows’ incredulously, 
and a cynical smile curled his lips, .\. 

* You are Reena iar rg Fs er “The idea is 
more than abs' t delightfully gro ue. 

Moer flushed with a vance. YY viika 
“T assure you, my Tonk he. exclidiasd; “T am in 
serious earnest. I have fallen in love.with mycousin 
and I desire to marry her. I asked herdastevening 
if she would be my wife and she sai ) Having 
made myself certain of her ‘Bicome to 
you to ask your consent tomy) proposed.anartiege 
with Hilda.” 

“ Then this is not some farce gotten up to entertain 
me?” inquired his lordship, with a fainteneer. “ I 
thought it was. I’ve a poor opinion of yeu, Darrel, 
but the girl I am positive is mene too: for you. 
You and she are kindred souls. But 1..do not ap- 
prove your course in making love to beribefore she 
has had a chance to compare you with other.men, 
and see if she really loves you. You are in too great 
haste to bag your game, Darrel, Give her a chance. 
If at the end of a few years she chooses to marry 
you I shall not say you nay, My nephew will not be 
a bad match, ‘in many respects ’—to quote your ex- 
pressive phrase—for the daughter of Wallace Floyd 
and Janet Arlyn,” 

Moer was ‘greatly encouraged by this, reception 
of his proposal,a reception so much more favourable 
than he had dared to hope for, He hastened to push 
his, suit. 

“Tam not so young. manjas I was, my lord," he 
said, * and this desire of yours that we should wait 
‘ds ‘torture tome. Hilda knows her own heart and I 
know mine, Why :meed:we'delay? I will bea good 
husband to her; and: you will be relieved of ‘ther 
charge, You might bestow upon us a euituble in- 
come and. permit us to goiaway by ourselves. Or 
we would. stay with you as‘long as you live, and be 
your own children to you.” 

“T’ve had one own child, and that will stffice,” 
gaid'the baron, grimly. “I have not been fortunate 
in my ‘descendants. Now, ‘Darrel, you know you 
don’t love this girl, and that you are after ‘ her for- 
‘tune. Your pretence of love is most ludicrous,’’ 

“ But L affirm that I'do leve- her, uncle, that I 
desire to marry her, and I beg you, in her name and 
my own, to permit our speedy union,” persisted 
Mocr, 

“10s hard to believe that you love her, although 
I know that ‘ like attracts like.’ But, granting, that 
you really love her, I cannot consent to the nar- 
riage under many years, Darrel. The girl is too 

youug. She may not kuow her own mind, She is 
inexperienced and innocent. Givecher time to know 
you as you are,” 

Moer doggedly reiterated his demand for Hilda's 
hand. 

“Lhave a right to your consideration, uncle,” he 
said, “I am an honest.suitor, and I claim your con- 
sideration as if I were a stranger—as if I were Sir 

Hugh Tregaron.” 

“ Very well. .Since you claim to be treated as an 





At the nsual hour of the day+that is, four o'clock 





I willse treat you. 1f any ordinary 


man were to come to me, seeking alliance with my 
family, I should learn his antecedents. I-know all 
about your family, as vou are the child of my own 
sister, but I don’t know all your history since you 
came to years of manhood. ‘There’s been a great 
deal of mystery in your proceedings which I have 
not been able to fathom. I must know more about 
your past before I give my grand-daughter to you 
as your wife. For instance, that old scandal about 
you, Darrel. What has become of that pretty actress 
Carmine Roff, the beautiful German girl who excited 
all London ten years ago? She suddenly disappeared 
from the stage,and was seen abroad with you. I 
heard that at Homburg and Baden-Baden, ten years 
ago next summer, you introduced her to people as 
your wife. Where is she?” 

Darrel Moér was ghastly pale as he replied, his 
eyes: downcast: 

“She is dead!” 

“ Was she legally your wife?” 

Moer did not-answer, Ilis suppressed excitement 
owas terrible. 

“It will be necessary for me to.know the truth be- 
fore I consent: to.your marriage with Hilda, I have 
no desiré-to foree,your confidence, Darrel. I have 
refrained allthese-years from éven questioning you 
about these reports which came to my ears from 
various sourees, but if you persist imyour claim to 
Hilda’s hand, asher only guardian, must know some- 
thing. of yourpast. Was that German girl—if she 
was not German.ehe was of Gerifian desceat—was 
she legally and-truly your wedded wife?” 

A cold. perspiration sprang to Darrel Moer’s fore- 
head. He replied, in a nearly inaudible voice : 

“ Yes, wy lord. I loved the girl, and I married her 
according to lawin a registrar's office in London.” 

“ And she ig-dead ?” 

“ She is dead.” 

‘> Where didighe die?” 

“in Germany, ‘The subject is painful to me, my 
lord. LI loved shegirl L.so impradently married, and 
I mourn her death still. At least, there is a sore 
spot/im my heart when I think of her. She died 
within.a yearof our marriage. - Remembering my 
poor cousin’s fate, I dared not reveal my wisulliance 
to you, and when Carmine died all necessity for con- 
féssioa jdied with her, That isthe whole mystery, 
uncle. 1am no unfit suitor, in point of morals, for 
any Jady in the land.” Si 

“Tl am glad to hearit. If Hilda loves yon I am 
willingshe should marry you some three years hence 
—not sooner. Upon this condition, that you will wait 
quietly the time stipulated, I grant my consent to 
your betrothal.”’ 

From this decision his lordship could not be 
swerved by any. pleading whatever, 

“IT must be off,” he said, at last, arising. ‘* Will 
you go with me, Darrel ?” 

“No, my lord. I will remain with Hilda,” 

Lord Waldemar did not delay. His carriage was 
waiting, and he set out at once for Westminster, call- 
ing at the Thaxter house on his way, 

Darrel Moer lingered in the drawing-room until 
his relative had quitted the house, and then he slowly 
mounted the stairs, thinkiag, sullenly : 

“ He took my proposal easier than I expected. 
He won't be as relentless to us us lie was to Wallace 
if we contract.a hasty and secret marriage. ‘That's 
the only, kind of marriage Lidare risk, for fear that 
Sir Hugh Tregaron might interfere. with the story of 
my marriage to;Hoenor Glint. Hilda shall be my 
wife within a month, 2nd that secretly. Honor will 
be outofimy way—the certifivate destroyed—not' a 
vestige of that mad marriage in existence. Bing 
must beat Bolton by this time. ‘To-morrow'he will 
spring his trap.” 

Mocr passed through the wide hall to the drawing- 
room door, Ashe placed his band upon the latch 
the house-knocker and: bel) were sounded at the same 
instant, and the hall porter-gave admittance to— 
Grimrod! 

The Mephistophelean manager had arrived to 
take his part in the strange drama, 

(To be continued.) 





Nortuern Eriquetre.—T he following isacurious 
detail of Northern etiquette: The Emperor William 
is about; to return. the visits of the sovereigns of 
Russia and Austria, and amongst the questions of 
etiquette there ig,one. in which all are not agreed. 
When the Czar arrived at Berlin the Prussian officers 
were admitted to kiss his band, accordiug to very an- 
cient custom. The court of Berlin wished to estab- 
lish # reciprocity in respect to the Emperor William 
when he shall visit St. Petersburg; but the Russian 
officers refuse in the most absolute manner. Ia that 
empire the ceremony of kissing hands takes place 
only ouce # year, and solely for the empress-dowa- 
ger and the reigning empress, never for an emperor 





or any prince whatever, 
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These facts he communicated to May with a great 
oo deal of gratification, but that undemonstrative gen- 
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[A PROPOSAL. ] 


EDNA. 


“T say, Bob, did you hear that ?”’ 

“Yes, and it was touchingly beautiful. 
there it is again !”’ : 

The speaker waved his hand toward his com- 
panion, and both paused. They were near the mar- 
= of a silvan lake—only separated from it by a 

ittle thicket. Over the rippling waters, filling the 
woods with its melody, floated.a rich, exquisitely 
clear voice, whose delicate intonations thrilled the 
listener to the soul. 

“ What a face that girl must have!” exclaimed 
Robert Wynne, drawing a long breath, as if he 
could imbibe the sweetness of the music. 

“That does not follow!” replied Herbert May, 
practically. “She may be the homeliest creature 
on the face of the earth !” 

“What an absurd idea!” said Wynne, enthusias- 
tically. ‘Do you suppose a voice like that could 
live in a coarse or unseemly form? Bah! Nature 
never contradicts herself in that style !” 

“Oh, you’re mad! Come on, and see what she’s 
like, and don’t stand here raving like a lunatic!” 
And Herbert laughed in his jovial, careless way. 

**You have a poetic soul, my friend,’’ responded 
Wynne, with quiet sarcasm. 

“ And an appreciative stomach, which is of far 
more consequence,” said May. 

They now reached the verge of the lake, and far 
out upon its centre they descried a tiny craft, which 
appeared like a shell under the bright rays of the 
moon. Gradually it grew larger, the splash of oars 
sounded on their ears, and they’ beheld two forms 
outlined against the sparkling water, 

“* What did I tell yon?"’ said Wynne, triamph- 
antly. ‘“‘ Even at this distance you can see that her 
— is perfect, that her head is poised’ most grace- 

ully. 

May rolled up his eyes, placed his arms akimbo, 
and shook his head ruefully. 


Hark, 





*You’re a lobster, and green at that!” 

Wynne laughed in spite of himself—there was 
something irresistibly comic about May. 

Presently the boat drew near the little landing- 
place and the lady, in’ hurrying to disembark, was 
caught in the very awkward and mortifying posi- 
tion of having one foot on the step and the other in 
the boat. 

Wynne sprang forward, threw his arm round her 
waist, and lifted her to terra a. 

She murmured her thanks in a voice hardly audi- 
ble, and then, partially turning, awaited, with evident 
impatience, the coming of her companion. 

Having moored the boat, he drew near, muttered 
something about haste and stupidity, and then gave 
her his arm. 

“ He must be a heartless fellow,’”’ said Wynne as 
they disappeared from view. ‘ Did you hear how 
crossly he spoke to her ?” 

“ Yes, and it was just,” rejoined the stolid Herbert. 
“Women are always getting out of boats and car- 
fegee before they stop. But when you are ina hurry, 
and want to go somewhere, it takes them about two 
hours to get ready, and then they’ve forgotten some- 
thing—oh, dear.”’ 


“ Have you sympathy for anybody or anything ?”’: 


** Oh, yes.’ 

“ What—in the name of all that is beautiful— 
what ?” 

- * Roast beef and brown stout,” replied May, 
rily. 

* Pshaw!”’ ejaculated Wynne, and began beating 
a bush with his cane. 

They walked back to the hotel in silence, these 
two men, so opposite in their nature, ‘Wynne won- 
dering who the beautiful stranger could’ be, and if 
she was married, and the other: speeulating upon 
the shooting that might be done in the vicinity. 

When they reached the hotel Wynne made inqué® 
ries and ascertained that the:lady was staying there 
and that her name was Edna Parker. 


tleman merely bit off the end of a cigar, elevated hig 
eyebows and ejaculated: 

* Tndeed !” 

Wynne left him in disgust and ran full 
person whom he soon found to be Miss 
companion. 

** Look here, sir,” said the stranger, taking Wynne 
by the lappel of the coat, “I don’t want you to say 
anything to my sister.’ She’s a little wrong here!” 

He tapped his brow significantly. 

*Impossible!’’ stammered Wynne, in mingled 
sadness and surprise. 

** No—fact, sir—fact,” iterated the brother, with 
a long-drawn sigh.“ She is only endurable when 
she is singing! Beantiful voice, sir? Yes; you no- 
ticed 1t—ah, me! Brought her here on the recom. 
mendation of physicians. Hope it will do ker good; 
but don’t look at her or pay her attention, will you?” 

‘* No,” said Wynne, and stepped aside, for there 
was a glare in the man’s eyes that he did not like, 

Mr. Parker smiled very brilliantly, and passed on 
to the billiard-room. 

Wynne watched. him for a moment, and was in. 
clined to speak to.May concerning him, but, not 
wishing to provoke his sarcasm, he sought to banish 
the subject from his mind, and started for his cham. 


ber. 

On his way he met Miss Parker, and he noticed 
that her face was very pale and wore an expression 
of deep anxiety. 

He endeavoured to avoid her, but she put out her 
hand and said, hesitatingly : 

“Excuse me. I fear you will think me bold, but 
I have no one to speak to, and I am so oppressed. 
Have oe seen the gentleman who was with me on 
the lake this evening ?” 

“I just met him,” replied Wynne, wondering if 
she was really insane. ' 

“ Where ?” she queried, excitedly. 

“ Downstairs——” 

“ Then he is not far off !”’ she hastily in sed, 
with a sigh of relief. “Oh, sir, if you will find him, 
and tell hiny I want him, I shall be so grateful. I 
know hew strange this request must seem, taken 
with my manner, but I cannot explain now. I will 
say this, however—he is not in his right mind. I 
fear he may do some mischief. I am the only one 
who can control him. Please go down with me, I 
will wait in the hall.” 

“ Poor girl, she knows not what she says!” 
thought Wynne, sympathetically, but answered by 
smiling pleasantly and starting down the stairs. 

She followed him in silence, and paused at the 
fost of the staircase. He moved on to the billiard- 
room, where he found the object of his search balanc- 
ing acue on his forefinger. Tapping him on the 
shoulder, Wynne whispered that his sister needed 
his attention, and the man instantly turned and 
left the room. Wynne went out by another door, 
and saw the girl place her arm within that of her 
reputed brother and gently force him to his cham- 
ber. Then Robert returned to May, and repeated 
to him the singular conduct of these two persons 
and asked his advice. 

“Well, to be honest, Bob, I think you are the 
biggest lunatic of the three.” 

This was all the satisfaction he received from the 
eccentric young doctor. . 

Somewhat annoyed, Wynne went 'to his room, 
put on his slippers, lighted a cigar, and gave him- 
self up to comfort and meditation. 

He was singularly interested in Edna Parker, and 
he could not, or would not, believe her insane. He 
had argued the matter and con ten times, when 
her voice again sounded on the air, carolling the 
same sweet ballad that had entranced him early in 
the evening. 

He looked at his watch. ’Twas nearly midnight. 
Surely she could not be singing for pleasure, or 
from any maniacal whim! Ah! he have solved the 
problem. The man was the lunatic, and she his 
gentle keeper, soothing his wild fancies by the 
magic power of her voice, Yet how could that be? 
But farther conjecture was useless, and, throwing 
off his clothes, he retired, and was lulled to sleep by 
those dulcet notes stealing in through the open 
casement. ‘ 

The next morning, while enjoying his usual stroll, 
Wynne came suddenly upon E , seated, with her 
hands pressed to her head. 

She started up in affrigat as she heard his step, 
and then, smiling somewhat confusedly, said: _ 

“You will pardon me, but I thought it was him. 
He is dreadfully ill this morning, but [ was obliged to 
lock him in, and come out to get a breath of fresh 
air. Idon't know why I speak so freely to you, but 
I think you have a sensitive, sympathetic nature— 
and I must speak to somebody.” 

She sighed wearily. : 

“Tam grateful for your good opinion,” replied 
Wynne, earnestly. ‘And if I can help you in any 

way I shall be only ‘too happy. You will -not 
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how it is that you aro burdened with the care of 
him.” ‘ 
She dropped her eyes, clasped her small white 
‘hands in her lap, and seemed to reflect. A moment 
or two passed, and then she answered: _ 

“T cannot tell you now. I am placed in a very 

liar position. Ihave suffered much, but I pope 
it will be over soon ; if it is not, however, I shall 
compelled to ask assistance from some one.” 

“That one I hope will be myself. You will not 
consider it flattery if I say that your voice pre- 
possessed me in your favour, and that I feel a deep 
‘golicitude for you?” 

She looked up and smiled faintly—but enough to 
illumine her countenance and reveal its pure, sweet 
pee Then, with a slight shake of her head, she 
rejoined : . 

“ No, I do not believe  Aompbenge waste words with 
one troubled asIam. You can see from the effect 
it has on me that I am unused to trouble. Youcan- 
not dream how strange it all is—but enough.” 

She arose, moved a few steps in the path that led 
to the house, and then, pausing abruptly, apprehen- 
sively said : ¥ 

“You will not breathe a word toany human bein 
—except your friend—of my trials, If it shoul 
transpire that he is permanently demented, I don’t 
know what I should do. You promise ?” 

“You have my word of honour.” 

She murm her'thanks and hurried away. 

Wynne watched her until’a turn in the path hid 
her from view, and then ‘walking slowly onward he 
strove to probe the mystery that cast a cloud over 
this fair young life. 

But conjecture after conjecture was put aside as 
improbable, and when he gave up the attempt he 
‘was even more perplexed than when he began. 

Two days , during which time he did not 
once see . The chamber-maid told him that 
she took her meals in her room, and felt too proud 
to mix up with the others. 

This, then, was the opinion through the house. 
Well, it was in all respects the best one that could 
hhave been formed. Evidently ‘he’ required all 
her attention, and she was undoubtedly wearing her 
health away in ministering to his wants. 

Once more Wynne consulted May, and, he becom- 
ing interested, they resolved to relieve Edna at any 


cost. 
“ Hush!” said Wynne, raising his hand. 
They were in their favourite path towards the lake. 
As his friend spoke May heard a rustling in the 
‘bushes, and the next instant the maniac’s head was 
thrust out, and his sharp teeth gnashed together. 
“You've got something for me, haven't you ?’”” 
said May, smiling. 
“ You—you?” repeated the poor fellow, working 
‘his _ together. “ You are Edna’s brother, ain’t 
ou ” 


“No,” responded the young doctor, at a venture, 
ped hardly knew how to take this keen and acute 
madman. 


“T knew you were not. I wanted to see if yeu’d 
i were. ‘They think I'm crazy, but I ain’t— 
am 1?” 

“‘ Of course not, my dear fellow,” answered May, 
laughing. 

“Ah! you know me. I like you.” He startedur 
and grasped the doctor’s arm, while the latter eyed 
him fearlessly. “You know more than all the rest 
of the world—the spirits tell you things as they do 
me. I could kill any other man, but not you.” 

“But what about the letters #” queried the as- 
tute May, seeing several in his pocket and taking 
his cue accordingly. 

“Oh, yes! I was going to give them to you— 
but stop! How did you know it ?” 

“Spirits told me,” replied May, emphatically. 

The unfortunate creature danced up and down as 
these words greeted his ears, and then he threw his 
arms about the doctor, and hugged him until, he 
bawled for breath, but he ap pleased, for it 
would not do to cross the madman in his whims. 

** Yes—here they are! all that Ed has written,” he 
said, drawing the missives forth. ‘“‘She thought 
that she coul being: her father and my father here, 
and that I’d be packed away somewhere, but no— 
notI—notI! See, Istole them from the letter-box. 
I was just going to put them in the lake with a fea- 
ther to make them sink, but you may have them.” 

“Thanks. You're sharp, my boy. Won't you 
come up to my room aud smoke.a cigar ?” 

“Yes, I will—two!” 

_ May nodded, and, placing his arm within that of 
the maniac, they walked quietly along, Wynne 
silently following. 

When the doctor’s room was reached the poor 
fellow was bound go that he could not injure him- 
self or others, and placed in a large, soft chair. 
Then Wynne took the letters and went to Edna’s 
toom. She opened the door as he was about to 
knock, and at once inquired if he had seen her 
charge. He replied briefly, and, although she was 
relieved, there was a sorrow left that he could not 
account for, rack his brain as hard “as he would, 





When ho showed her the letters she became whiter 
if prose, and exclaimed, in mingled amazement 
and horror: 

“Oh, what has he done! He has not only inter- 
cepted letters from my father to me and from me to 
my father, but must have written others himself 
which have caused my father to travel all over the 
country in search of us. Such is the cunning of 
this man! Oh, Mr. Wynne, what shall I do?” and 
she burst into tears. 

“ T cannot advise until you have told me more.” 

“ True, I ought to have thought of that, but I am 
so excited. Ten days ago I left home in company 
with my cousin to come here. He was perfectly well 
when we started, but on the way he showed signs of 
approaching insanity, and I of course began to be 
alarmed. But they passed away again, and I gave 
the subject no farther thought. We stopped on the 
road to make a break in the journey and admire the 
beauties of the country, and when [ wished to hurry 
on Gerald was strangely obstinate, and said we 
should not move any farther until I became his wife. 
I knew by his eyes that his mind was again failing 
him, and my heart sank within me. I tried to get to 
the door of the house in which we were temporarily 
residing, but he caught me, and threatened my life 
if I breathed’a loud word. I don’t know how I re- 
tained consciousness, but I did, and had sense 
enough to humour him. He became amiable anon, 
and I thought the fancy had passed, but, alas! I was 
in error, for he again threatened my life if I should 
refuse. I told him to go for a minister, hoping that 
in the meantime I could escape. _ But he had pro- 
vided for all contingencies—the windows were 
nailed down, and in his hand he held the key of the 
door, which he was careful to lock when he went 
out. ‘ Let me not dwell on the agony of those mo- 
ments. 

_ “ He had, it appears, previously arranged the pre- 
liminaries, and presently he returned with a clergy- 
man and two countrymen as witnesses, and he 
whispered as he took his place by my side: ‘If you 
breathe a word I will kill you instantly.’ I knew he 
would keep his word, and what could 1 do? I would 
not take my own life. I prayed fervently—I threw 
my whole soul into my prayer, and went through 
with the ceremony like one in a fearful dream——” 

“You were not made his wife !” gasped Wynne, 
turning deathly pale, 

“Yes, but let me proceed. Twenty minutes after 
the service was over he had forgotten it, and de- 
clared that I was his sister, and that my brother 
Walter had died, and he owned his spirit. You can- 
not imagine what a relief this change in his mania 
gave me—in it I seemed to see the hand of my 
Maker. In this delusion he has continued ever 
since, not once referring to the marriage, The night 
we arrived here he was quite well, and continued so 
until you saw us on the lake, and then he became 
strange again. I have struggled to shield him from 
observation for the sake of his parents, hoping all 
the while that my father would come. My great and 
crushing sorrow now is the feeling that I am legally 
his wife.” 

She pressed her hands to her face, and her form 
quivered, 

‘**Edna—hear me. Do not despond. A mere form 
will make you free again.” 

“T know! Iknow!” she sobbed. “But the 
publicity—the scandal—the thousand tongues that 
are ever ready to hurl infamy upon a woman’s name! 
Oh, Heaven! I can almost wish myself dead!” 

“Oh, if you knew how those words pain me! 
Edna, it may be unkind—it may be unmanly, but I 
cannot let this 4g mabpecend slip, lest I should never 
have another! ove you, I would make you mine, 
Edna, can | hope ?” 

. He leaned forward and tenderly smoothed her 
row. 

She withdrew her hands from her face, and a soft 
brilliancy crept over it. 

For a moment she was silent, and then she hesi- 
tatingly answered: 

“T acknowledge I have learned to love yor ——~”’ 

“ Thank Heaven,” he rapturously interposed. 

** And when I am free, if my father offer no objec- 
tion, I will be your wife.” ob 

He took her hands within his own and hela them 
for a moment, while the love that his lips could not 
do justice to shone from his eyes. 

* A letter for Miss Parker!” said a servant. 

Wynne arose, received it, and passed it to Edna. 
She broke the seal, hastily read the words therein, 
and uttered an exclamation of blended joy and as- 
tonishment. 

** What is it, darling ?” queried Robert. 

She handed him the missive, while a soft, happy 
light shone in her dark eyes, and a brilliant smile 
irradiated her face, 

He took the letter with a strange eagerness, and 
read the following, first observing from the date 
that it must have been written immediately after 
the marriage ceremony had been performed between 
Edna and her cousin, but from some cause it must 
have been delayed in its transmission: 








“Miss Parker,—Judging from the agitation you 
displayed whiie I was performing the marriage cere- 
mony, I conclude that you are unaware of the fact 
that I am not and never was in holy orders—conse- 
quently the marriage is null and void. I consented 
to officiate to humour the whim of one who is evi- 
dently suffering under mental derangement. 

‘Yours very respectfully, 
“ JoHN WALLBRIDGE.” 

“It is like a romance!” mused Wynne, slowly 
folding the letter. ‘‘I can hardly realize that your 
fetters have been removed.” 

Edna did not reply, for the door softly opened 
anda form met her gaze that caused her heart to 
bound with gladness, 

“Oh, father !”” 

She sprang from her chair, and fell into his arms 
like a weary child. He held her to his breast, 
smoothed her glossy hair, and gently kissed her 
brow and cheeks. 

The first transport of their meeting over, she gave 
him an outline of her experience, and then intro- 
duced him to Robert Wynne. 

Shortly after Robert Parker, Edna’s brother, en- 
tered, and the party became very merry, but Wynne 
thought it was not complete without May, so that 
gentleman was sent for, and at once became a fa- 
vourite. 

A dinner—the best the house conld afford—was 
served an honr later, and, although the physical was 
well attended to, the mental was not forgotten, 
May’s jokes and dry witticisms being received with 
gusto, especially by Mr. Parker, Sen., who was @ 
very jolly old gentleman. 

Wynne, as lovers usually are, was impatient to 
have his prospects definiteiy settled, feeling that as 
long as one doubt remained his hopes were momen- 
tarily liable to be crushed. 

ry a 7 7 s 

Winter, cold, blustering winter has come. 

In an elegantly furnished room in the old Wynne 
mansion sat Edna Wynne. Ovcasionally she glanced 
at the marble clock on the mantelpiece, and mur- 
mured softly to herself as if each repetition gave her 
fresh gladness : 

“ Robert will be home now—it is almost four.” 

Punctual to the hour her husband entered, and 
having received his kiss of welcome, which had not 
been discontinued although they had been married 
six whole months, he moved up to the fireplace, and 
repeated to her certain parts of the day’s 
basiness which he knew would interest her, not 
omitting to add that he had received news of the 


death of Gerald Walton and the marriage of Her-: 


bert May. J. B. 








ROBERT RUSHTON’S DESTINY. 


— 
CHAPTER XXX. 

Tue arrival of Captain Rushton, confidently 
supposed to be dead, produced a great sensation in 
Millbury, and many were the congratulatory visits 
received at the little cottage. 

Mrs. Rushton was doubly happy at the unexpected 
return of her husband and son, and felt for the first 
time in her life perfectly happy. She cared little for 
poverty or riches as long as she had regained her 
chief treasures. 

When Captain Rushton called upon Mr. Davis the 
latter received him with embarrassment, kuowing that 
the captain was aware of his intended dishonesty. 

He tried to evade immediate payment, but on this 
point his creditor was peremptory. 

He had no farther confidence iu Mr. Davis, and felt 
that the soouer he got his money back into his own 
hands the better. 

It was fortuoate for him that Mr. Davis had been 
at last successful in speculation, or restitution would 
have been impossible. As it was ho received his 
mouey in full, and at once invested it iu reliable 
quarters, from which he could derive a good annual 
income. 

Only the day after the payment of this sum a com- 
mittee of investigation appointed by the directors, 
whose suspicions had been excited, visited the factory, 
and subjected the manager’s books to @ thorough 
scrutiny. 

‘The result showed that Mr. Davis, in whom hitherto 
perfect confidence had been felt, had for years pur- 
sued a system of embezzlement, which he Lad sus- 
tained by false entries in his books, and had appropri- 
ated to his own use about five thousand pounds be- 
longing to the company, 

While this investigation was pending Mr. Davis 
disappeared, leaving his wife and son unprovided for. 

His estate was seized in part satisfaction of the 
amounts he had appropriated, and Hualbert’s pride 
was brought low. 

Y'he wealth and position upon which he had based 
his aristocratic pretensious vanished, aud in bitter 
mortification he found himself reduced to poverty. 
He could xo longer flaunt his cane and promenade 
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the streets in. kid gloves, but was glad to accept a 
position in the factory, where he was compelled to 
dress according to his work, 

In fact he had exchanged -positions with Robert, 
who was now, owing to a.circumstance which will at 
once be mentioned, possessed of considerable inherit- 
ance, 

The old farmer, John Nichols, whom: Robert tried 
to. defend from iis unprincipled nephew, Ben Haley, 
died suddenly of heart disease. Speculation was 
rife.as to who would inherit the estate which he 
left behind him, He had no near relation except 
Ben Haley, and: so great was the dislike he enter- 
tained-toward him that-no one anticipated that the 
estate would go to him, unless through John’s dying 
intestate. But shortly after Haley's visit his uncle 
made-a will, which he deposited in the hands. of 
Mr. Paine. On the day after the funeral the latter 
met Oaptain Rushton and Robert, and said : 

* Will you come to.my office this afternoon at 
three o'clock ?” 

“Certainly,” said the captain, 

“T suppose youdon’t want me, Mr. Paine?” said 
Robert. 

“T do want you particularly,” said the lawyer. 

Our hero wondered a little why his presence was 
required, but dismissed the matter from his .miud 
until three o'clock found: him in the lawyer's office. 

“Gentlemen,” said the lawyer, “\I am about to 
read the last willand testament of our neighbour John 
Nichols, receutly deceased,” 

This preamble created surprise, for this was their 
first intimation that such a will was in existence. 

The decument was brief, aud the: substance of it 
was contained in the following paragraph : 

“Having no near relatives; except Benjamin 
Haley, for whom I have neither regard nor affection, 
and who, moreover, has recently stulen a considerable 
sum of money from me, I leave all of which I may 
die possessed, whether in land or money, to my brave 
youn: frieud, Robert Rushton, who courageously: de- 
fended me from my said nephew: at his own bodily 
risk, and I hope he may live: long to-enjoy the pro- 
perty I bequeath him.” 

No one was more surprised than Robert at the un- 
pected inheritance, Hecould hardly realize that he 
was now possessed of a considerable property in his 
own right. It may be said here that, including the 
value of the farm, and the gold concealed, his in- 
heritance amoutted to quite two thousand pounds, 
John had cousiderately supplied the lawyer with a 
list of the hidiug-places where he had secreted his 
meuey, on the strictestinjunctions of secrecy, and 
this made the task of finding it quite easy. 

Congratulations poured in upon our hero, who 
receivedthem with modest satisiaction. 

“It is agood thing to. have arich son,” said Cap 
tain Rushton, humorously, ‘Robert, I hope you 
won't look down ‘upon me on account of my com- 
parative poverty.” 

“Father,” said Robert, “I «wish you «would take 
this money—I don’t want it.” 

“T shall do nothing of the’ kind, Robert, It ‘is 
fairly aud deservedly yours,’though I confess: you 
may attribute it partly to:good luck, for virtue is 
not.alweys so well rewarded in this world. Iwill 
take care of it for you,.and if you choose’ to’ pay 
your own expenses out of your income I shall allow 
you to doso, since you are 'now'rich and prosperous.” 

“ You must take all the income, father. ‘Then it 
will not. be necessary for you to'go to sea again.” 

“I have already made up my mind to stay on land 
hereafter,” said Captain Rushton. ‘“My- cruise in 
an open boat without provisions has cured me of my 
love for the sea. With the little money I have saved, 
and the help of a rich son, I think I can afford'to 
stay on shore.” 

The cottage was-enlarged by theerection of an- 
other storey, as well as by the addition of a wing, 
and the throwing out of two bay windows, and was 
otherwise refitted and so metamorpliosed by fresh 
paint and new furniture that it became one’ of the 
most attractive houses in Millbury. 

Captain Rushton, who knew something of agri- 
culture, decided to carry on Robert’s farm himself, 
= found the employment both pleasant and profit- 
able, 

“My only trouble,” he used to say, joeosely, “ is 
that 1 have a-very exacting landlord. Uniess the 
rent were puuctually paid; he-would be sure to resort 
to legal means to recover it.” 

When Ben Haley heard that bis uncle’s: estate had 
been bequeathed to the boy whom he had persecuted, 
and whom for that reason he hated, his rage and dis- 
appointment were unbounded. 

If he had not been within two hours of sailing in 
command of a ship bound for South America, he 
would at once have gone down to Millbury, and in 
his fury he might have done serious injury to the 
boy who.had superseded him. Bat he-could not de- 
lay the day of sailing, aud so, much against his will, 


he was forced to forego his vengeance until his re- 
turn. But this was destined.to.be his Jast voyage. 
When at Rio Janeiro he became engaged ‘ina fracas 
with the.keeper of @ low grog-shop, ‘when the latter, 
who was a-desperate ruffian,. snatched a knife from 
his.girdle .and drove it into the heart of the unhappy 
captain, who fell back on the floor and expired with- 
out @ groan, 

‘T bus terminated-a misguided and ill-spent life. We 
should have been glad to report Ben Haley’s rafor- 
mation instead of his death, but; for the. sike.of Ro- 
bert; whonr he hated sointensely, we are relieved that 
this source of peril is closed. 

Robert, being now in easy circumstances, decided 
to pursue his studies for two years longer, aud .ac- 
cordingly placed himself in a school of. high reputa- 
tion, where he made,rapid improvement, 

He then entered mn & business life, ander the 
auspices of his friend *Mr. Morgan, and) promises, in 
time to become.a prominent and wealthy merchant. 

He passes every Sunday at. home.in the little cot - 
tage occupied by hisfather, who, however, has ceased 
to be a farmer, having been. promoted to, the.post in 
the factory formerly occupied: by Mr. Davis. 

For the first.twelve months the post was filled by a 
new man, who proved! to be. incompetent, .and then 
was offered to. Captain Rushton, whose excellent. exe- 
cutive talents-were well known. 

He'soon made: himself familiar with: his-daties, and 
= post is. likely to be his as long:as heeares to hoid 
t. 

Hester Paine, as.a'young lady, | fulfils the promise 
of her. girlhood. 

The mutual attachment which existed between her 
and Robert: when boy-and girl still continues, aud we 
have reason to think that there is»some ground for 
the report which comes to us from Millbury—that 
they are engayed. : 

The-alliance will be in the highest degree pleasiug 
to both families, for, if Hester is fair and attractive, 
Robert is: energetic and of excellent principles, and 

of precisely those qualities which with fair 
good fortune will, under the favour of Providence, 
insure his success in life. 

His trials. had come in the season.of youth. 

Now'the ‘future liés before him under, unclouded 
skies, and we are sure all our readers. will. unite in 
wishing for him a happy and prosperous career. 

THE END. 








Tu® Record says that the refusal of a:majority of 
the ‘Town Council of Inverness to conferon.the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer the freedom of the town is 
attributed to a speech. of his. at Glengarry House, 
reported by a lady, that he thought tue Caledonian 
Canal ought to. be disestablished, and.e,good railway 
substituted for such very .autiquated and, barbarous 
modes of travelling. 

Ay ‘Ancizst Carn—Those: who have visited the 
Palace of Fontainebleau will: remember -the-wonder- 
ful collection of enormous carp, many of them gray 
and hoary with age,. and.one or.more.of them blind, 
in the canal of the park ; some of these creatures are 
declared to be more than 400 years old. A carp was 
killed the other day at Chantilly bya huge pike, and 
the following extraordinary account coucerning it is 
related in. the Gaulois of Paris: —“ It was the oldest 
carp in the world, being 475 years of age, aud be- 
longed.to M, G——, the proprietor of “a fine‘ pro- 
perty at Chantilly, It was an historical carp, a carp 
which wae born at.the Comte de Cosse’s, in the time 
of Prangois [.; it-had passed through various for- 
tunes; having had no less than thirty-two masters. 
M. G—— purchased it a year since for 1;300 francs. 
The name of the carp was Gabrielle, and it measured 
nearly 29} inches round and 38% inches in length.” 
Certainly this carp affords one of the most extraor- 
dinary instances of longevity and nacity .com- 
bined that was ever recorded ; to be killed ia. combat 
at the age of 475 is indeed rare, even in story. 

Gipsigs In Panis.—A band of gipsies which has 
just taken up its abode on some vacant. ground in 
the Rue Duchesne, Paris, lately had: a.marriagecele- 
brated between two of their tribe.. The. bride was 
about twenty-five, with three horribly dirty children, 
and the bridegroom a little older, one. of those so 
well-known types with bronged -visages -and. long 
black bair. In. fact. the ceramony was only’ the 
legitimization of a-union which bad long existed. 
The. chief blessed: the two ep vin. the - preseriece 
of the band and the spectators ; and, afteran address, 
a pitcher -was smashed, and the pieces thrown to the 
four cardinal points. The several caravaus en- 
camped in Paris have been ordered to go and plant 
their tents outside the fortifications, as they showed 
not only a propensity for but a strange ‘aptitude in 
pilfering. ‘The recent marriage of oue of the tribe 
has been followed bya death, Four men were se 
bearing’ a beautifal young girl out of one of the 








Nubian, yet through: the midnight of her hair the 
gleams of approaching death were but too plainly 
visible. The Bohemians: said that she was dying, 
they ‘had tried to save her, but without hope of suc- 
cess. ‘Ihe chief of the tribe, the ‘very picture of 
Scott’s Hayreddin Mangrabin,. brought forth a bird 
from the tent, put it to the dying girl’s lips, and then 
let itfly away. He explained tiiis ag being the custom 
of the tribe; the bird was supposed to receive tho 
soul of the dying girl, and thus charged wonld fiy 
with it to heaven. The poor girl expired a few 
oor after the bird had sped.au its way heaven- 
war f 








PACETIA.: 


Iv speech is: silverjand silénee is gold; howsmuch 
is.a deaf.and dumb man worth ? 

Ipatoperand a quart of whisky were left together, 
which would be drunk first’? f 

A DIG AT A PIG. 

Farmer: ““Well, mum, if ye want « pig o' my own 
breed—there he is !’’—Fun. 

A Brtauron belle has hair that reaches nearly to 
the ground. This flower of fashion might th 
be appropriately called.a hare-bell. 

INDIVIDUALS: bearing the same surpame are for. 
bidden to marry in China. Fancy a similar probibi- 
tion. applied to our Smiths, Browns,.and Joneses! 

CONCEIT .BY:A\CABMAN, : 

They says you should put: by: somethin’ agin a 
rainy day. But that ’ere’s the wery time wen I takes 
most. money.—Punch, 

BenpDine To CircuMsTANCES.—Potatves will be 
scarce during the coming winter ; let us hope it we 4 
have the happy ¢ffect of taking some of the starc 
out of the numerous family of ‘the Stuckups.—/wn, 

A’ vERY: self-sufficient and foolish ' M. P. said one 
day to a lady, “I should certainly have succeeded 
rapidly and brilliantly if my absurd modesty-——” 
When the interrupting him said, ‘* Remem- 
ber the good rule, never’ to speak ill of the ab- 
sent.’ 


“STRIKE HOME |” 
Baker :'** No baking to-day !” 
Working Man: “What! -you on strike too! No 
Sunday baking, and no bread !—then, what's to be- 
ne of me and my dinner, I should like to know ?”’ 


Ourpong.—An ‘enterprizing soap-maker in New 
York danbed the rocks all the way up the Hudson 
with the appeal,“ Use Smith’s Soap ;” wherenpon 
his~rival, the still more-enterprizing Jones, after 
much cogitation, started his whitewasher up, the 
river to append to each of. Mr. Smith’s appeals : “if 
you can’t get Jones's.” 

“ WaTERLOO.”—An amusing story..has ‘been go- 
ing the round of the Wiltshire camp. . A. London 
volunteer, seeing a man in’ his own’ uniform,and 
mistaking him for a comrade, hallooed, ‘* When did 
you leave Waterloo?” “Lave Waterloo !”’ said the 
astonished Rifle Brigade man, “ sure I never. was ip 
the battle at all.” 

ScrentiFic Jorrina.—A distinguished chemist 
has made the remarkable discovery that the cattle 
disease is owing to the prevalence in the atmosphere 
of a noxious principle, which also constitutes the 
cause of the strike epidemic. -This.clement.is im- 
ponderable ;, and its presence is indi¢ated only by 
the effects it produces en unthinking  creatures.— 
Punch, 

Errect or a Vors.—A local paper says that.at 
the North Wilts.election some time ago.a voter who 
resides in a small.country.town not far from Cor- 
sham.was applied to several times for his vote, This 
however, he absolutely refused to give—* For,” sai 
he, “directly .after-I voted the last time the bread 
ee I made up my mind from that time that 
I'd never vote any more.” 

. A. OneE-sIDED Virw.—* Jack-—— was called up 
by the schoolmaster to account for his possession of 
some.apples,”’ says a biographer of an eminent law- 
yer deceased. ‘‘ The apples,” said our hero, ‘were 
‘Tom's, and I don’t know how he got them ; and now 

"re mine, he doesn’t know how I got them.” 
‘The biographer in raptures says, ‘ This evinced the 
future greatlawyer.” What did ?—taking the apples, 
eh, biographer? 

An Unpseasant Surprise.—A young man had 
a lady friend who was the fortunate possessor of a 
half-dozen gold-fish, He went fishing one day and 
caught a pound trout, He preserved it alone, think- 
ing it would bea nice companion for gold-fish, and 
concluded to-surprise the young lady by putting it 
into the. aquarium while she was away. ‘I'he. sur- 
prise was complete, ‘for the trout swallowed all the 
gold-fish and then calmly turned over on its dorsal 
fin and died of indigestion. 

A Lirrte ANECDOTE: FoR AmaTEUR, AUTHORS- 
—A would-be author was. advised. to.try the effect 
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without confessing its authorship, . His mother fell 
asleep, his sister groaned, and his brotherasked him 
to shut up, as they had had quite enough of'shower 
of words without wit, and at last his wife tapped him 
upon the shoulder, with the sweetest possible‘ Won't 
thatdo?’’ He then saw how it was himself, buried 
his portfolio, recovered his digestion, and has been a 
happy man ever since, 

SomEeTHING TO JnsuRE.. RemEMpRaNnce.— An 
American girl being asked if she had not been-en- 
gaged to ‘a party by the mame of Perr Ph 
was at the time’ a Harvard stadent,’”’ languidly-re- 

lied, “ I remember the ciroumstance ectly, bnt 

am not certain about the name.” They are. no’ 
smart in America. An English girl would have. re- 
membered. the party, thus—Girl v.Jackson.. Breach: 
of promise case, damages 1,000/. 

A Magrowuess Jokze,—A funny mistake, says 
the Ballarat Courter, occurred lately in printing la- 
bels for a meat-preserving company, whose opera- 
tions are carried on inthe Lake country, The printer 
had been in ‘the habit of labelling tins.of beef or 
mutton, as the case might be, with the words ‘‘ with- 
out bone,”’ prominently displayed. The company 
having added kidney soup to its already ample 
cuisine, the new .condiment was’ duly notified as) 
“kidney soup—without bone,” Those labels did 
not go to London. 

Sroprine TH» InTEREsT.—A good story is told 
of a gentleman dining with a merchant... A dusty 
old bottle of wine had been carefully decanted, and 
a glass filled. “‘ Now, you can’t. guess what that 
cost me f” said the host. ‘‘Surelynot. I only:know 
that itis excellent.” “ Well, now, I can: tell you, 
for I made a careful estimate the other day. When 
I add the interest to the first price I find ‘that it, 
Ged weceions ab 2.9 eight s - , tis 
“ ous ! you don’t say.so!” sai gentle- 
man ; and then, draining, his,.glass, he hastily pre- 
sented it again, with the remark, Fill up again.as 
quick as you can, for 1 wanttostopthaticonfounded 
interest.” t 

Tue APPEAL ANSWEREU.—Those who go round 
with the contribution-box in Californian . churches} 
plead and argue the case in the pews as they go) 
along. The following ‘dialogue, it'is said, todk place 
between one of these gentry and an Rpm" 
miner. . Parson -L——- extended ‘the box’ to Bill, 
who slowly shook his ‘head. “ Come, William, give 
something,” said the parson. . ‘‘ Can’tdo.it,” said 
Bill. “ Why not?. Is not the canse-qgood:one ?” 
“Yes, good enough ; but lam not-able-to. give aig- 
thing,” answered Bill. “ Pooh! pooh! I know betfer ; 
you must give mea better reason than that.’’ 
“ Well, Lowe'too much money 31 must be just before 
I am generous, you know.” “ But, William, yyou 
owe your Maker a larger debt. thansany.one else.” 
“That’s true, parson, but He ain’t pushing.-me-like 
the rest-of my creditors.”’ 





MILE, OH! 

The milkman’s mind, like the:dyer’s ‘hand,~would 
aeemapparently ‘subdued:to-thatit worke in.”’ In 
two cases lately its: utterances ‘have -displayed-a 
lacteal mildness, and a clearness, which we cannot 
altogether dissociate from pump-water. In the first 
instance all the dairydom of Sheffield raised the price 
of its milk, because, as. it.ingenuously argned,ithe 
Adulteration Act would compel folk to do without 
water in their pails. The other instance will be found 
in the following advertisement :— 

A lad wanted, to undertake the management ofa dairy. 
Most of the milk is sold as drawn from the cow. . Must 
be able to milk and write, and must thoroughly, under- 
stand poultry.—Apply by letter, etc, ° 

“ Mostiof the.milk is sold-as drawn from the cow” 
is a candid admission! It would be more satisfac- 
tory if the colour of the cow were stated, and it ‘did 
not prove to be ‘* the black cow” which is drawn 
from ; as that animal could possibly reveal an un- 
varnished 'tail—of iron, Theallusion to poultry in- 
duces us to inquire whether most of eggs are 
sold as derived from the hen ;. because, “as sure as 
ees is eggs,” milk is milk—and not milk-and-water. 
—Fun. 





DuRING a -reeent thunderstorm at Lucerne the 
lightning shattered one of the forefeet of the cele- 
brated lion of Thorswalden. 

AnrecbDoTE OF Lokp Baruurst.—At an early 
period of his life Lord Bathurst inquired of an old 
Bishop of Ely what was his secret for insuring lon- 
gevity, “ Your question is too general, my lord,” 
replied the prelate ; “ but if you will ask me any par- 
ticular question I will give you a specific answer.” 
“Then as to eating, my lord,” said Lord B. “ Why, 
my lord, 1 eat what I like, and.as muchas. I like.” 
“ Next, as to drinking.” “Why, with: regard ‘to 
drinking, my lord, I observe precisely the same rule ; 
I drink what I like, and. as muchas I like.” Ex. 
cellent rules!” replied Lord B., “ which T am deter- 
mined punctually to follow.’ Lord B did follow-these 
tules to hilarity, but rarely to intemperance, and he 
lived to the advanced. age of ninety-oue, Another 


| rule which his lordship invariably pursued contri- 


buted, doubtless, much more to the prolongation of 
his life than t!e:epicnvean:code. of the Bishop o£Ely. 
This-was bodily exercise in riding and walking, with 
which he suffered neititer pleasure nor business’ to 
interfere, and whicli he habitually practised till within 
a short time of bis: death. For, this . practice, after 
his retirement from public life,.he had great fucilities 
in the extensive and:various walits in his:ample do- 
main at Cirencester. In the anturan of the, year 
1775. slight disease occurred in one of .his..knees,, 
and, being unable on account of this to take: his:.ac- 
.customed exercise:in the-opemair, he: seems to have 
determined, like Atticus, to-vease to‘live. 
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HELP ‘THE. WEARY. ON. THEIR WAY. 


Ir ie w simple thing 

‘A kindly: word, a cheering smile, 
To those who in misfortune liv 

‘Whose days no, pleasures.e’er baguile ; 
And better far it is to bless 
Than heed not.sorrow or distress. 
Ei the-man who hath, the power, 

: ytd roc the will, to uphold the weak— 

To aid. the poor,in darkest hour, 

And sof sympathy 'to spoak ; 
For he in all the grateful land 
Among the best beloved shall stand. 
There.is no nobler one than he 

In-all the world ; nor can-be found 
More natural nobility 

Than that which his pure life has 

crowned 

With acts of love, with goodly deeds, 
Which bravely meet misfortune's needs. 


Misers ‘we find where’er we turn, 

Cold-hearted men who worship self, 
Who every noble prompting spur, 

Whose god is gold, whose joy is pelf ; 
But though his ers.groan with weight, 
Vain is the miser’s vast estate. 

Riches are good when rightly used, 

To eleyate and bless the race ; 
Riches are eyil when. abused, 

And gained to purchase power and 


Wealth is a glorious thing to own 
When garnered not for self alone. 
So iet us strive the:best we may 
To aidall fainting couls along, 
And lead them out into, the day 
From darkness .so. they. may grow 
strong ; 
And for our willing,sacrifice. 
We'll win the love that. neverdies. C. D. 


GEMS. 


In vain would that man claim, the tribute of pa- 
triotism who should labour to: subvert: religion and 
morality,.those great.pillars of’ human happiness, 
those firmest props of the duties of men.and citizens. 

THE MAN AND His SHADOW.—A shadow that, like 
all empty things, was insufferably vain of ‘its import- 
ance, was one day excessively mortified-and indig- 
nant-at seeing a’certain man always walking before 
it and getting in. its way on all occasions. Many a 
time and oft did it mend its pace and try to pass him, 
and more than once attempt to approach. and. knoek 
him down, But somehow er other the man always 
kept before the shadow, so that it could never come 
near enough to accomplish the object. -At length it 
get quite out of patieuee, aud prayed to Jupiter to“be 
revenged on this troublesome person. Jupiter, ‘will- 
ing to punish its presumption, suddenly anatehed. 1p 
the man to the skies, and at the same moment the 
shadow was annil.ilated for ever, ‘ Alas!” said the 
aspiring shadow, “Iam revenged at the-expense of 
wy own life! Outof pique £ have sacrificed him to 
whom I owed my existence! Thus it is that people 
often bring down ruin on their own heads in attewpt- 
ing to revenge themselves on others.” 














HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Warm Baru In INSANITY AND IN BurnNs.—Dr. 
Wilkins in his official report to the California Legis- 
lature, on insanity, refers to the warm bath as a 
favourite method of treatmentin Italy, and in some 
parts of Holland and France. He states that he 
often saw a dozen patients in one bath-room, with 
their heads alone in. si the ing-tub being 
covered, except a hole for the head; there ‘they 
usually remain from one to three hours, in-some in- 
stances six to eight hours, and occasionally fordays 
atatime. Dr. Gudden, of Zurich, kept a man thus 








immersed for five days, on account of a high state of 


— == 
excitement connected with bed-sores. The patient 
is represented to have slept well a portion of the 
time, and to have been-cured of the sores, no ex- 
haustion or ill consequences following. The case is 
also related of a man scalded by steam, and not in- 
sane, who was placed by Hebra in a tepid bath and 
kept there for three weeks, until a new cuticle had 
formed over the entire surface ; the water was kept 
at an agreeable temperature, and the patient re- 
‘eovered: without inconvenience. 








STATISTICS. 


Tron. AND COAL IN THE UNITED Statres.—It 
is proposed to throwa great bridge over the Hudson 
riverat Poughkeepsie. The bridge will be com- 
posed of five spans of 500 feet each, and it will. be 
120 feet in height. It will connect New. England 
with. the coal fields.of Pennsylvania. The directors 
of the Central Railroad-of New Jersey state thatthe 
movement of coal ‘ver the central division of the 
system “amounted last year to 1,877,064 tons, as 
compared with 1;289/249 tons in 1866, 823,214 tons 
in 1861, and 131,995 tons in 1856: ‘Thecdirectors_adad 
that the relaying of the road with steel rails is 
steadily advancing month by;month. On the first 
of January 454 miles of single track had been re- 
laid, and the rails for 12 mies more were on hand, 
while orders. for 15 miles more were in course’ of 
execution, For the present year, in addition to the 
above, 8,500 tons of stvel rails have been ordered, 
sufficient to relay 85 miles of road. The steel rails 
-have given perfcet satisfaction, while the iron rails 
recently received from American works, where not 
composed ofre-rolled iron, have been lasting much 
better. By purchase or lease through the Lehigh 
Coal and Navigation Company or otherwise, the 
Central Rai pany of New Jersey now owns 
the fee or controls the traffic of 21,500 acres of the 
pest coal lands in the Lehigh and Wyoming coal 














MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue. death isannounced of M: Charles Duran, one 
of the ablest enamellers-on ‘gold in France. 

A MAN named William Webb, of New Buildings, 
Frome, dted-on the 18th alt., at the extraordinary 
age of 105. 

Mr, Stan tzy has been offered, and has accepted, 
the sum of 10,0002. to deliver a course of lectures in 
the United States, describing his discovery of Dr. 
Livingstone. 

THE popular superstition that overturning the salt 
is unlucky originated in a picture.of “The Last 
Supper,” by Leonardi da Vinci, in which Judas Is- 
cariot is represented as.overturning the salt, 

Tnerg.are 1,450 hunchbacks in. Paris ; 1,100: per- 
sons with.onlyoneiarm.; 1,200: with -only one~leg ; 
150 legless, or moving along in +a sort ef bowl on 
wheels ; 4800. blind. 

Tux death is-recorded, at the age of 88. years, of 
Wm. Scott, .the celebrated Tweedside fisherman. 
The old man has left behind him four generations of 
descendants, having had 9 sons aud-adaughter, 50 
grandchildren, 24 great-grandchildreu, and 2 great- 
great-grandchildren, 

Panis is’ now suffering from a plague of smal} 
brown ants; they are not “ephemeral” like .the 
“ Prussian, flies ’’ that. visited us during: the spring; 
they-are resolute, and ‘the last idea they appear’ to 
have is that of going away, Some say they are a 
sign of good luck ; others think that they are strange 
* autumn. manoeuvres,” 

Ir appears froma statement in.a Russian journal 
that the number of periodicals published in the Em- 
pire of Russia is 337, Of these 286 reviews and 
journals are in thé Russian language, 189 being pub- 
lished in St. Petersburg, 30 in Moscow, and 147 in 
other towns. There are 40 publications in Polish, :6 
in French, 30 inGerman, 4 in Lettish, 5. in Estho- 
nian, 2 in Finnish, aud 3 ia Hebrew, 

intsH. CONDENSED Mitk.—The Admiralty has just 
accomplished @ piece of “justice to Ireland” which 
canuot bat bear good {fruit in that country, ‘ihe 
order has gone out that the condensed milk prepared 
at Maliow is: so.superior to all other kinds that it is 
to be: henceforth used in the Navy ; 20,000 cans have 
already been despatched to the Mariues from Ireland 
within the past few days. 

ANOTHER WONDERFUL CAvzE,—A Tennessee paper 
gives an account of the discovery of a cave in Perry 
County in-that State, festooned with “rock ice,” 
which can be used for all the purposes of ice, but does 
not melt.- ke paper’ says :—* A vuniber of persons 
havesince:visited this ouderful cave, and carried 
Off portiens of this rock, which they are using for.all 
the purposes of ice, and it. sustains no diminution in 
bulk or joss of coldness. “Strange aud improbable as 








all this may seem, yet it can be certified to by num- 
bers of our best citizens-”” 
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THEIR Wax... w 599 NAUGHT, commenced 
Co ae deco, 200. ..900,, 000 ., 090: SO 











NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. M.—The handwriting is very good. 

Emma M.—The announcement containsa palpable error 
and cunnot be inserted. 

J. M. R.—“ White’s Guide to the Civil Service,” pub- 
lished by Warne aud Co., price half-w-crown, can be re- 
commended, 

Feep and his three friends should each state their 
wishes separately. The volumes we believe are bound in 
cloth lettered in an ordinary style. 

Hanpy.—Some sort of description of geneenet appear- 
ance is requisite, the fuller the better, Your note is al- 
together silent on this point. 

Hevexa, Torsy and Naxcr,—The replies should each 
have ben written on a separate piece of paper- The in- 
attention to this rule has prevented their insertion. 


H. F. E.—Perhaps as an exhibition of a free and 
flourishing style of penmanship the writing may be pro- 
nounced good, but it may also be estimated to be too 
fantastical to be useful, 

A. E.—Your arithmetical exercise demonstrating 
the answer to the young lady’s age is correct, but under 
the circumstances we do not idér it y to 
print the method by which you have arrived at the result 
on this page. 

LaLa Rookn.—We have literally complied with a por- 
tion of your request ; for the rest, it is desirable that we 
should give you full seope for the exercise of some of 
that ingenuity which is ove of the peculiar characteris- 
tics of lovers- 


Dram-—The name is not only unattractive but suffi- 
cient to frighten any young lady whois unacquainted with 
its possessor. Lizzie is of this opiuion and immediately 
eliminated the missive bearing this signature from the 
mary offers she received, 


Loving ANwi£ should be advised to reconsider her de- 
termination and postpone for two or three years at least 
her notions of marriage. A great many useful things 
calculated to promote her future happiness can be learned 
during that time ; in her present state of inexperience 
marriage and misery will be synonymous terms. 

H. B.—We know of no small work on the subject of 
mixing colours for house painting; and suggest, if you 
have not served an apprenticeship to the trade, that you 
should purchase your colours ready mixed of an oilman. 
Upon the higher branches of the Art of Paiuting, 
* Field's Grammar of Colouring,” price two shillings, can 
be recommended, 


Epitu 8.—To so many accomplishments and other po* 
tent attractions it is to be desired that a little patience 
should be superadded ; for with the opportunities you 
possess you are much more likely to find your heart’s de- 
sire within your own circle or in those spheres which re- 
volve immediately around it than you will acquire what 
you are iv search of “ farther atield.” 

Georce W.—Perhaps the most appropriate reply to a 
suitor who places, as you have done, not only his personal 
defects but his “‘fears" in a conspicuous place before 
the lady of his love, is the celebrated Queen's answer to 
bir W. Raleigh's tremulous writing in her presence— 

“ Fain would I climb but that I fear to fall.” 

Upon which Her Majesty said: 

“It thy heart fail thee, why then climb at all ?” 

K.S. U.—Ladies generally consider that a man under 
the age of twenty-one is not very well able to sustain the 
duties of married life, and as little think seriously of 
entrusting their happiness to the keeping of such a one 
as they would place their precious lives in the care of a 
boatman who could not swim, “ L.L.” has been advised 
that the age of her intended husband should be at least 
twenty-five. 

Saran b.—Although the appearance of your letter 
might have been improved if greater attention had been 
paid to the method by which words are usually spelled 
Tu this present year of grace, still the letter itself is a 
very sensible production and well calculated to produce 
the effect the writer had in view but for a small but im- 
portant oversight. You have left us quite in the dark as 
to the name of the worthy fellow upon whom you have 
fixed your choice, 

Maupi#.—The handwriting is very nice, A good ap- 
plication for the teeth is:—one ounce of myrrh in fine 
powder, two spoonfuls of the best honey, and a little sage 
im fine powder mixed together, with which rub the teeth 
and guins night and morning. With regard to the lover 
we have inserted one response to the lucky fellow whom 
you evidently preferred before all others. Is it neces- 
sury to add that upon your decided preference for an- 
other being made kuown to the gentleman with the blue 








eyes he became and continues to be exceedingly melan- 
choly ? . 

X. Y. Z.—To clean unvarnished paint put upon a plate 
some of the best whiting, have ready some clean warm 
water and a piece of flannel, which dip into the water 
and squeeze nearly dry ; then take as much whiting as 
will édnere to it, apply it to the paint, when a little rub- 
bing will instantly remove any dirt or grease ; wash well 
off with water, and rub dry withasoftcloth. Paint thus 
cleaned looks equal to new ; aud, without doing the least 
injury to the most delicate colour, it will preserve the 
paint much longer than if cleaned with soap; and it does 
not require more than half the time usually occupied in 


cleaning. 
J. P.M. (South Shields).—1. An artist’s varnish for 
pictures can be made by the admixtureof three poundsof 


the powdered resin named copal with two pounds of 


a moderate heat. To the above ingredients three quarts 
of hot clarified oil are —s in and boiled until the 
mixture strings freely between the fingers, it is then 
thinned with five quarts of old turpentine ; afterwards 
it is strained and kept in an open jar exposed to air and 
light untilof sufficient age for use. 2. A jeweller's solder 
is frequently made of four parts of silver, three of copper 
and one of bismuth. 

Sans Dexts.—We despair of being able to instruct you 
in this place how to form the vulcanite framework in 
which artificial testh are frequently embedded, and we 
very much question whether mere book know on 
the subject would you to arrive at the result 
which is obtained by personal p on in 
the art. Broadly to state that the vulcanized eaoutchouc 


eight, tall, well educated, and fond of music; she is q 
widow without children, age twenty-three, k-brown 
hair and eyes, loving and affectionate. 

Jack Guatron, twenty-three, 5ft. 5$in., dark complex- 
ion, blue are brown hair, and belonging to the Royal 
Navy, would like to marry a respectable young woman 
about his own age ; a domestic servant prefe 

J. M., twenty-one, tall, a seaman in the Royal Navy, 
dark hair, gray eyes, ruddy complexion, wishes to marry 
a respectable pees woman who is a domestic servant of 
his own age and ° 

M, W..J., thirty, 6ft, dark, good looking, wishes to 
marry a widow from twenty-live to ni ;_ she must be 

tempered and fond of home, “ M. W. J.” has uo 
objection to manage a business. 

Rosixa §., nineteen, medium height, dark complex. 
ion, brown hair and eyes, rather pretty, wishes to marry 
a young gentlemau of fair com jon, rather tall, and 
handsome. ' 

Tom H., twenty-two, 5ft. 7in., light-brown hair and 
blue eyes, in alarge business. Respondent must bea 
tradesman’s daughter, about eighteen, of a loving dispo. 
sition, and fond of music. 

Water Lity, twenty-three, 5ft. 7in., very fair, curly 


hair, loving, and would make a good wife. Respondent 
pares be loving, and not over twenty-seven ; a pre- 


Henny, twenty-eicht, fair complexion, light hair, wishes 
to marrya young lady who is dark, amiable, fond of home, 
domesticated, respeetably connected, and of fair educa. 
tion. 

Loving Tom, twenty-four, good looking, in a good posi. 
tion, and fond of pag 3 ; would make a loving At oy 





having been dissolved is poured into a mould y 
prepared for its reception, and afterwards hardened by a 
sert of baking process, will not supply the manual dex- 
terity or the mental preception imparted to a pa- 
tient apprentice by # master interested in his pupil's 
progress. 
THE HUNGERS. 
There is a hunger of the frame, 
Fed to preserve the mortal flame 
Till frame aud spirit part: 
Without it where the triumphs here 
For man upon his natal s 
In hall or ficld or mart 
There is a hunger of the mind 
To know all through creation shrinod, 
Till in another clime : 
Without it where the glory wrought 
Witbin humanity by thought 
So fed and made sublime ? 
There is a hunger yet, how vast 
Within the present as the past, 
And never more to die : 
That of all hungers oftener craves, 
Unbound by flame or earth or waves; 
That has the tenderest desire, 
And in its sacredest of fire 
Yearns for the very sky: 
Without it here could be no grace 
With strength, no real human face, 
For love would brutal be ; 
Impossible for aught divine, 
No heaven, no sense of right, no shrine, 
One dark, fierce, weltering sea. 
Bless Heaven for this hunger—bless 
That in its boundless tenderness 
All can have deathless part ! 
*Twas fed through all the centuries long, 
And must be while the latest throng: 
And answered perfectly will be 
By love's and friendship's ministry 
When dweiler in eteruity— 
The hunger of the heart ! W. R. W. 


May Frowesr, twenty-five; tall, fair, blue eyes, of alov- 
ing dispositi Respondent must be dark, aud anoflicer, 
about thirty or thirty-five, loviug but stern. 

Frances K., twenty-one, tall, fair, genteel, domesti- 
cated. Respondent must be tall, dark, fond of home, 
quiet, and religiously inelined, 

N., twenty-one, a domestic servant, fair, well educated, 
wishes to marry & young man who is good temper 
lively, and tall, as “‘ N ” is above the medium height. 

G. A. H., twenty-five, tall, well built, good locking, of 
a good family, but no fortune, is desirous to marry. Re- 
spondent should be loving and a lady of means. 

Tox, eighteen, 5{ft. Gin., dark hair, blue eyes, wishes to 
marry a young lady, geod looking, domesticated, careful, 
and loving ; one fond of music would be preferred. 

Bitt W., twenty-three, tall, considered handsome, and 
loving. Respondent must be tall, well educated, aud ubout 
twenty-oue. 

Karts, twenty-three, tall, dark, and pretty. Respondent 
must be about twenty-live, good loeking, and in a good 
business. 

Po.ty, twenty, mejium height, rather stout, has light- 
brown hair, and is loving. Would like to correspond with 
a@ young man who is tall, handsome, and able to make a 
wife comfortable. 

Ricuarp J., twenty-two, 5ft. 10in., dark-brown eyes, farr 
complexion, loving, and in a smail business. Respondent 
must be about eighteen, tall, dark, good figure, and fond 
of children, 

ALICE, twenty, average height, dark complexion and 
loving. Respondent must be about twenty-four, 
handsome, loving, fond of music and children, and able 
to keep a wife. 

Evetrna, eighteen, tall, rather fair, dark hair and eyes, 
loving, domesticated, and good tempered. Respondent 
must be good looking, tall, aud fond of home; a draper 
preferred, 

Louis, eighteen, tall, fair, brown hair and eyes, very 
loving, and domesticated ; wishes to marry a young man 
about twenty-three, who is loving and iond of home igo 
Englishman preferred, 

VioLrT would like to marry a gentleman about twenty- 








t must be about twenty-two, vood looking, and 
fond of music. 

Honersuck1e, eighteen, medium height, fair, pretty, 
domesticated, fond of home and children, and would 
make a loving wife,. Respondent must be about twenty. 
two, dark, fendsome, in a good situation, and affec- 
tionate. 

Porrie Pansy, twenty-one, tall, fair, with dark hair, 
stately, looking, loving, domesticated and fond of 
home, wishes to marry a gentlemanly young man, who is 
tall, y, and not under twenty-five ; one holding a 
government situation preferred. 

Heen Franceys, seventeen, medium height, golden- 
brown hair, blue eyes, considered pretty, good tempe 
lively, domestica fond of music, and very affectionate, 

i dark gentleman, fond of homeand 


ComMMuUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


Georak S. is responded to by—** Lady Clare,” nineteen, 
5ft. lhin., light hair, blue eyes, fair complexion, very fond 
of chi m, and is truly leving. 

Joseru by—* N. J. S.,” twenty-three, a domestic ser- 
vant who thinks she would suit him. : 

Canons by—“ Flying Royal,” twenty-two, 5ft. Sin., 
vine eyes, and fair complexion, 

uauisz F. by—* W. J.,” who is tall, considered good 
looking, and would make a loving husband. 

Bitz 8. ere Emma B.,” twenty, tall, dark, domesti- 
cated, of a loving disposition, and fresh colour. 

W. A. C. by—" Olive,” handsome, very tall, dark, a 
governess in a gentleman’s family, and has expectations 
of money. 3 oft 

Sweet Witt1am by—“ May,” twenty-five, tall, dari, 
very good looking, domesticated, accomplished, and a 
good pianiste, but has no money. 

M. & by+'* W. S. M.,” a widower, forty-two ; he is lov- 
ing, faithful, fond of home, good looking, and most re- 
spectable, She will fiad him a true friend, 

H. W. by—* E, H.,” twenty-three, tall, fair, and used 
to business ; has no objection to twelve months’ court- 


shi 
as Enotnege by—“ L. P.,” twenty-three, brown hair, 
light eyes, slender, domesticated, and found of chil- 


‘en. 
Hewena by—“ Harry,” twenty-four, 5ft. 7in., rather 
fair, whiskers and moustache, loving, and good look- 


ing. 

Siscare Mar by—" George J.,” 5ft. 3in., hazel eyes, 
dark-brown heir, ina fair way of business for himself. 
* George J.” thinks he is just the very man to suit 
“ Maggie.” ; 

Jack Wueet Rore by—“ Alice,” twenty, brown eyes 
and hair, pretty, loving, amiable, would make a good, 
true little wife. “ Alice” is respectably connected, has 
received a fair education, is longiug tor a nicé manly 
fellow to love her, and thinks she would suit “ Jack 
Wheel Rope.” 

Laan Kooxu would like to hear something more of 
** Hondeclip,” as she thinks he wii! suit her, 





Evzrrzopr’s Jovzyat, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
h. 


eac: . 
Tus Loxpow Reaper, Post-free Three-halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarteriy Une Shilling aud Eightpence, 





*.* Now Ready, Vou. XVIII. of Tux Lonpow Reapze, 
z rice 4s, 6 

Aiso, the TiTLg and Inpex to Vou. XVIII. Price Ons 
Pennt. 


NOTICE. — Part 113, for Ocroser, Now Ready, 
price td, — 

N.B.—Connesron vENTS MUST ADDRESS THEIB LEZIEXS 
TO THE Epitor ov “Tus Lonvos Keaven,” 334, Strand, 





tat We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manus 
scripts. As they are sent to us voiuntarily, autuors 
should retain cepies. 


NOTICE.—The price of THz Lonpon Reape’ 
to the Trade is 1s.5d. per quire of twenty-six 
copies. 











London; Published for the Proprietor, av 334, Strand, by 
G, A. Sauiru. 
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